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In the Bell Democracy 


Membership in the tele- 
phone democracy of the 
Bell System means equal 
opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or 
where he is. 


Each member of this Bell 
democracy has the same 
chance of communication, 
limited only by the distance 
the voice can be carried. 


However remote, whether 
in the adobe house on the 
Rio Grande, on the Montana 
sheep ranch or in the iso- 
lated New England farm 
house, the Bell telephone 
is an open doorway to the 
Universal Bell System. 


From each Bell outpost 
run lines that connect it 
with the central office—that 
nerve center of the local 
system. 


Long distance and toll 
lines connect these nerve 
centers and furnish clear 
tracks for telephone talk 
throughout the land. 


12,000,000 miles of wire 
are the highways over 
which 20,000,000 telephone 
talks are carried daily. 


The Bell System binds 
together the social and busi- 
ness activities of a people 
in a_shoulder-to-shoulder 
march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE ANO TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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We are still mak- 
ing and selling 


RUBBERHIDE Boots 


They are better than ever. The increased demand proves it. Only best Oak Leather used in 
the soles. Resolable by any cobbler. Ask your necting or write us for booklet and Be 
RUBBERHIDE mpany, Dept, B, Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Turkey 1 Prices Start Low 





Further reports from turkey grow- 
ers and dealers indicate that prices 
paid for live turkeys prior to the 
holidays this year may be from 2 
|} to Sc p Ib less than a year ago. Buy- 
| ers are new paying 12@16c in most 
| localities where turkeys are raised on 
' 


a commercial scale, but in some lo- 
calities farmers report as low as 10c 
being paid, which, of course, is out 


| of keeping with quotations in other 
| turkey-producing sections. Recently 
| American Agriculturist gave a number 
| of reports from growers telling of 
the size of the crop, ete. This re- 
port has been substantiated by these 
later- notes, which follow. In the 
northern part of the United States the 
turkey crop is larger than that of 
1910, where the late, dry spring and 
the heat of the summer were favor- 
able to the growth of turkeys. In 
the south, however, the heat was too 
intense, and the drouth too severe, 
So that the crop was reduced. Much 
of the commercial crop comes from 
Oklahoma and Texas, where the 
drouth was more prolonged than 
usual, 

Local Turkey Prospects and Markets 

No turkeys have as yet been of- 
fered on the market. The market 
men say they expect to pay about 14 
@1sc Pp ib, about the same price as 
| laSt two years. As the crop seems 
short it seems as though it would be 
a good time for the producer to have 
a word to say as to what he shall 
Sell for, especially if he prepared them 
for the market by properly condition- 
ing or finishing them.—YE. G. F., 
Cortland, N Y. 

Prospects are the Thanksgiving 
market will be about 10 to 12c p Ib. 
Turkey crop seems to be 25 to 530% 
larger than last two years and price 
comparatively lower.—[{F. & C., War- 
trace, Tenn. 

Turkey crop average will be about 
the same as last year. Will pay rais- 
ers but 5c. Will expect about 17c 
fob—[{F. F. J. & S., Summitville, 


Tenn. 

Turkey crop is unusually short and 
‘indications are for a bad market as 
all want to sell. Look for lower 


prices than were received in winters 
of 1909 and 1910.—[J. L. C., Nor- 
mandy, Tenn. 

Present price for turkeys is 12c p 


lb 1 w. Crop is larger than last year 
by 35%. Quotations are not quite 
as high as in 1909 or 1910.—[G. & J., 


Ballinger County, Wis. 

A few more turkeys in this vicinity 
this year than last. Some have been 
marketed at 14@15c, but probably 
70% of the farmers are holding their 


turkeys for a better price. They 
expect the same price as in 1910. 
[W. J. N., Cortland Ind. 


In Large Distributing Oenters 

At New York, live turkeys are 
quoted as high as 16c p Ib, and the 
market is fairly steady. Live spring 
chickens, express 11@11%c, freight 
10% @l1lc,- fowls 11@11%c,° roosters 
7@7%ec, ducks 12@13c, geese 12@ 
13%ec. In the dressed poultry mar- 
ket fresh-killed, iced turkeys, dry- 
picked, selected sell at 21@22c p Ib, 
average 18@20c, ordinary 14@16c, 
spring, scalded 10@13, old: hens or 
toms 16@18c, common old 12@15c. 
Dry-packed chickens, 12 to a bx, milk- 
fed, 24 Ibs and under to doz, 20@22c 
p Ib, corn-fed 16@18c. Western fowls 
in bxs, dry-packed, iced, in bbls 13% 
@14c, roosters 9@10%c, ducks 16@ 
18¢, prime white squabs weighing 6 
@10 Ibs to doz $2@4.50 

At Chica so, the market is- easier on 
live poultry although practically no 
change is noted in quotations. Fowls 
sell at 8@9c, spring chickens 9@l11lc, 
ducks 12@l4c, geese 11% @13%c, 
turkeys 10@16c. Iced poultry moves 
fairly well and turkeys, dry-picked, 
quoted as high as 17c, fowls 8% @ 10c, 
rocsters 91%c, spring chickens 11 %c, 
ducks 14c, geese 8- 


-— 





Improve Turkeys — Opportunities 
for improving turkeys are better this 
season than for several years. Re- 
ports indicate that 1911 has been 
generally favorable to hatching, rear- 
ing and development of large, healthy 
birds in greater number than usual. 
There are, therefore, plenty of desir- 
able ones from which to select breed- 
ers for 1912. The temptation is to 
sell the big ones for the Thanksgiv- 
ing and the Christmas trade. This is 
well enough, provided the very 
choicest and largest have previously 
been selected for next season’s breed- 


ing flock. By following this rule, 
stamina and early maturiay may be 
augmented and maintained in the 


flocks and the profitableness of tur- 
key production increased.. 
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The Home of the York Imperial Apple 


tnspection Trip in the Appalachian Section with Horticultural Students--Largest Bearing Orchard East of the Missis- 
sippi--50,000 Apple Trees Under One Management--Famous Berkeley County Apple Paradise--Abandoned 
Orchard Enriches Owner—Normal Growth Indicated of Apple Industry--By M. G. Kains 


p URING the week of the Hagers- 
4 town fair a short time ago, I 
embraced an opportunity to visit 
#? orchards in western Maryland and 
in West Virginia. At Hancock I 
joined Prof W. J. Wright of the Pennsylva- 
nia state college and his party cf about 50 
students, who were making an orchard 
inspection trip in Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and West Virginia. After a short ride of only 
five or six miles the train stopped at Cohill, 
where we were entertained at lunch by the 
Cohill families, all of whom are interested 
in the Tonoloway orchards. The Pennsylva- 
nia appetites and the Maryland hospitality 
were not very well matched, for the hospital- 
ity continued long after the appetites were 
vanquished. 

With college yells and much jollity the 
visitors boarded carriages and wagons for a 
trip to the orchards. Much wonder was 
expressed at the method of driving. Two- 
horse and four-horse teams, as weil as single 
horses, were driven with only one line, the 
jriver apparently depending 


occurrence. As an indication of the stoni- 
ness of the land at the start, I may mention 
that hundreds of loads of stones had been 
drawn to fill deep ravines in the road. One 
stretch of about 800 feet was about 15 feet 
wide at the top, 20 at the base and 10 feet 
high. Another was not quite as large. The 
hillsides contain numerous hollows, which 
made the use of the plumb bob necessary in 
many places to get the trees in proper posi- 
tion, but to look at the rows one would sup- 
pose that the setting was as easy as putting 
dominoes in line on a table. They were 
straight in any direction one looked. 

In order to keep the land from migrating 
to the valley special care is taken in culti- 
vation. Only a strip of ground on each side 
of the tree rows, just the width of the har- 
row, is plowed annually. When plowed the 
furrows are thrown, and when cultivated 
the soil is worked uphill as much as possible. 
The land is not allowed to be bare a minute 
longer than is necessary. Every other “land’’ 
between the tree rows is sown each year, 


have been devised. The orchards are planned 
so as to supply the markets for a long sea- 
son. Altogether there are more than 50,000 
apple trees, besides some peaches and pears. 
These latter are not favored among apple 
trees, because the treatment they require is 
different from that found best for apples, and 
they are too apt to be a menace to the 
apples. Summer, fall and winter appies 
include the following trees, arranged in the 
order of ripening, the number being given 
in each case: 

Yellow Transparent, 3000; Duchess of Old- 
enburg, 3500; Williams Early Red, 1000; Red 
Astrachan, 600; Summer Rambo, 1000; Me- 
Intosh, 300; Wealthy, 4000; Jonathan, 6000; 
Yellow Bellflower, 1000; Grimes Golden, 
7000; Winesap, 2000; Stayman, 1000; Bald- 
win, 4000; Ben Davis, 3000; Rome Beauty, 
1000; York Imperial, 12,000. Most of the 
trees are eight years old and have borne 
good crops considering their youth. This 
year the crop and the returns have been suf- 
ficient to balance expenses from the time the 

orchard was set. I shall not 








mainly upon his voice or his 
whistle to guide the horses 
where he wanted them to go. 
Besides the familiar ‘“‘Gee”’ 
and “‘Haw,” the drivers had 
a good deal more to say to 
their mules than I have usu- 
ally observed where two lines 
are used. This method is 
found specially useful in 
plowing and cultivating, be- 
cause it leaves the hands 
freer to manage the imple- 
ments than if two lines were 
employed. 

The road wound up and up 
a valley toward the moun- 
tains, where in due time we 
arrived and found an orchard 
area of more than a square 
mile, spread out in a narrow 
strip about four miles long. 
The trees are already bearing 
or soon to become fruitful. 
In many places the tree rows 
extend from the road back to 
the woods nearly half a mile 
away and at an elevation of 
100 and even 200 feet above 
the valley. Higher yet were 
the mountain crests covered 
with a dense growth of for- 
est and supplying an abun- 
dance of moisture for the 
orchard trees. Compared with 
the orchards I have visited in 
western New York, Michigan, 
Ontario, New Jersey and the 
Chesapeake peninsula, these 
Maryland orchards are the 
best drained I have ever seen. The fields are 
almost on edge. -I have never seen so near 
an approach to farming on a precipice or a 
mansard roof. 





Setting the Orchards Difficult 


As might be expected much difficulty was 
-xperienced in setting out the orchards. 
Rocks and stumps in great numbers had to 


- be removed and blasting was almost a daily 


of Japan, is perhaps the most remarkable. 
and early winter and ripens its fruits from New Year’s to Easter or later. 
Because of this habit the fruits often fail to set and ripen, but that is no 
reason to avoid planting the bush, because it is beautiful at all seasons, and 
when it does ripen its crop there is just that much more pleasure. In the 
gulf states it does well, though it cannot be counted productive except 
where the winter is mild, with an ample supply of sunshine. 





go into more detail, because 
J. A. Cohill, who is in charge 
of one orchard of 350 acres, 
will have an article in a later 
issue. 

The smallest orchard which 
uses Hancock as its shipping 
point consists of 7500 apple 
trees, the largest of 51,500 
apple, 6500 peach, 5500 other 
trees, a total of 750 acres. 
Altogether 39 orchards are in 
the district, with a total area 
of 3249 acres, 169,176 apple, 
86,460 peach and 11,873 other 
trees. Of the 39 orchards 12 
are within one mile of Han- 
cock, 18 between one and five 
miles and nine more than five 
miles. 

From Hancock our party 
journeyed to Martinsburg, 
W Va, where we were greeted 
by Nat T. Frame, secretary 
of the Berkeley county hortt- 
cultural society. The first 
orchard we visited was the 
Faulkner-Bowers  plantatioo 
of 80 acres on the Winchester 
pike, famous for Sheridan's 








Fruit Cluster of the Loquat from the Sunny South 


Cf all luscious and delicious subtropical fruits the loquat, a 


the alternate “lands’’ being left in sod, which 
is turned under the following year. Various 
cover crops are sown, among them cowpeas, 
clover, rye and grasses. The strips extend- 
ing across the face of the hill not only supply 
needed humus when the land is plowed 
under, but combined with the contour plow- 
ing, insure the retention of soil. and water 
that might wash from the bare strips above. 
No better plan for such steep land could 


It blossoms in late autumn 


ride. This consists mainly of 
York Imperial and Ben Davis, 
native though it contains a liberat 
proportion of Northwesterr 
Greening and Grimes Golden. 
The reason York and Ben are 
so popular in this section, 
Mr Frame said, is because 
W. S. Miller in the early days, 
before spraying became pop- 
ular, eliminated varieties of inferior growth. 
These two had healthier foliage and cleaner 
fruit than the majority and so were retained. 
Most of the York apples go south, where 
they are favorably known and command good 
prices. 

The orchard had evidently been in the 
hands of different men, whose ideals varied. 
After the trees had come into bearing, the 


superintendent had concluded that the heads 
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were too low and had lopped off some of 
the lower limbs, the object being to allow 
of cultivation close to the trunks. Much 
difference of opinion was expressed as to the 
advisability of such a proceeding, the opinion 
prevailing that more would be lost than 
gained, because of the probable growth of 
water sprouts in the next few years and the 
reduction of bearing wood. Five years ago 
the hight of the owners’ ambition was 200 
barrels. Last year, when the trees were 14 
years old, they bore 3000 barrels. 

J. W. Roe, the superintendent, considers 
the soil better adapted to York than Ben. 
It makes better wood for the former. By 
the looks of the trees and the loads of fruit 
this could easily be believed. Many trees 
were bearing six to 10 barrels of first-grade 
apples. Grimes is also a conspicuous success 
in this orchard. Last year 110 trees bore 
566 barrels, this year 582. First grades sold 
at $3.50 a barrel. y 


Abandoned Orchard Makes Good 


When he came into possession of his 
father’s orchard, John W. Stewart was 
advised to cut down the trees and grow corn 
and wheat. He was just ‘‘fool enough’’ not 
to do it, and the neighbors wagged their 
wise heads and sighed. A second fool thing 
that Mr Stewart did was to spray and culti- 
vate that orehard thoroughly. His spraying 
apparatus was described in American Agri- 
culturist last spring. But the most foolish 
of all perhaps was the building and equip- 
ping of a camp to accommodate 100 men. 
Mr Stewart is of the opinion that it pays 
to be his kind of a fool. His results speak 
for themselves. 
crops, but he has no difficulty in getting men 
to pick them at 15 cents an hour and board 
and lodging. When I visited the place there 
were 62 men on the pickers’ pay roll. 

Altogether he has 200 acres in apples, 90 in 
bearing. The ground was well concealed 
with a cover crop of grass, weeds, clover, 
etc. So liberal has he been in sowing dur- 
ing previous seasons that he needs only to let 
the land rest and a spontaneous growth of 
various kinds of clover and grass will appear. 
He did not sow clover this year, because he 
thought the land already rich enough. He 
is trying a series of fertilizer tests similar 
to those being conducted in Pennsylvania by 
the state experiment station. It is too early 
to look for results, but interesting things are 
expected. In cultivating he harrowed nine 
times this year. 

As to disposing of his fruit he is specially 
favored since a railway siding adjoins his 
orchard and his land is practically level. 
From his station, only a few rods away, 14 
or 15 cars a day were shipped last year, and 
over 200 cars during the shipping season. 
Five other stations within 12 miles on this 
line of railway shipped as largely last year 
and will do as well this season. Cars con- 
tain 160 to 240 barrels with an average, the 
railway agent told me, of perhaps 180. Last 
year Mr Stewart shippped a few barrels to 
Europe, with the result that he placed an 
order for two cars this year. He believes 
this to be the entering wedge of more exten- 
sive business. 

His 4000 bearing trees have been picked 
over twice this autumn, only’the best colored 
and matured ones being selected the first 
time. By actual experiment he found that in 
12 days the fruits remaining after the first 
picking gained nearly double in weight, 
because of rains and favorable growing 
weather. Altogether he expects to harvest 
at least 12,000 barrels of first grade fruit 
this. year. - By actual record he has found 
that the cost of production this year is $1 a 
barrel. This covers the items of growing, 
picking, packing, the price of the barrel, etc. 
As his fruit this year will sell at $3 a barrel 
or better, he will have @ tidy sum to place 
in the bank. The proof of foolishness is 
ability to make good. 

The late J. N. Thatcher was in the same 
class with Mr Stewart. His neighbors 
thought him crazy to set out the best land 
he had to apples. For the first few years he 
had pretty hard sledding, but his judgment 
played him no mean trick. The orchard is 


Not only has he excellent ' 


now in the hands of his children, who have 
formed a close incorporated company; the 
boys do the work and get paid for their 
services and all share the profits according to 
their holdings. 

When this orchard was 12 years old the 
net returns were $6500 from 32 acres. Black 
Twig, Ben Davis and York Imperial are the 
leading varieties. If.the area were to be 
planted over again, H. C. Thatcher, the son 
in charge, would lay more stress on dessert 
quality and would, therefore, cut out Ben 
Davis and plant Grimes Golden, Jonathan 
and Stayman in addition to York and Black 
Twig. As instances of the bearing of tlife 
orchard, Mr Thatcher said that when the 
trees were 13 years old 26 of the Yorks 
bore 215 barrels of first-grade fruit, and the 
400 trees bore 2550. 

This year he looks for an average of seven 
barrels of firsts to the tree, or 2800 barrels 
as a total. The 32 acres in apples, he believes, 
will yield between 5000 and 6000 barrels this 
year, and the price will be $3 a barrel or 
better. Besides this there will be seconds 
and ‘“‘drops.” In 1909 there was a total of 
4100 barrels, of which 3482 were first grade, 
sold at $3 and up, 258 second grade and 360 
“drops,” which each sold at $1.75 a barrel. 
Besides these there was a _ considerable 
amount of culls, which sold at 30 cents a 
hundred pounds for vinegar stock. 


A Million Barrels in 1920? 


In- chatting with Alexander Clohan, who 
has taken a prominent part in horticultural 
affairs in West Virginia, and is president of 
the Berkeley county horticultural society, I 
learned that the development of orchards in 
that section has been natural and normal. 
There has been no attempt to boom either 
land or orchards for sale, as in certain sec- 
tions of the south and especially the west. 

The way he became interested in fruit 
growing was through his desire to leave his 
family some property in event of his death. 
As insurance rates at his time of life are 
excessive, he chose fruit and truck as a safe 
and sure investment. Between his apple trees 
he planted peaches, raspberries, strawberries, 
spinach and other truck and made good on 
each crop. In that section he says it is hard 
to find poor soil. Much of the land is of 
limestone formation and splendidly adapted 
for fruit of all kinds. ; 

Already about 2000 acres in Berkeley 
county are set to apple orchards, at least 50% 
of which are already in bearing. He esti- 
mates that by the time the young orchards 
come into business bearing, that is by 1920, 
the output of the county should reach or 
even exceed 1,000,000 barrels annually. 


Market Peaches—The three varieties of 
peaches I consider the hardiest and best in 
Michigan are Elberta, Engle Mammoth and 
Lewis Seedling. Elberta is not a constant 
bearer. Two years out of three it will ordi- 
narily bear, except where thinning is prac- 
ticed. Then it will bear every year. The 
Engle Mammoth is a very good peach. It isa 
tender-fleshed fruit, but hardy in the bud, and 
is one of the best bearers. These are both 
yellow peaches. We don’t grow a great many 
white peaches, except possibly the Lewis Seed- 
ling. It comés in about the time the-.southern 
peach is going out. Then comes the.St John, 
but that is too shy. Then we follow with 
something that will keep up a consecutive 
picking after St John; then Fitzgerald. 
Then follow Engle Mammoth and Elberta, 
and then Kalamazoo, an excellent variety and 
being set largely. We don’t try to grow a 
peach that will get into market at the same 
time the peaches conie in from the south. 
The best peach we have for canning is Gold 
Drop.—[R. A. Smythe, Michigan. 


The Safest Bull the dairyman can use is 
generally a cross bull. At first this may 
seem a strange assertion. The reason, how- 
ever, is simple. The bull that is known to 
be cross will always be watched. On the 
other hand, it is easy to put too much confi- 
dence in a tame bull that may suddenly 
become cross. 


LIME FOR FRUIT TREES 


FRANKLIN NOBLE, NEW YORK 


In the article by A. M. Brown that 
appeared on Page 699 of American Agricul- 
turist on Feeding fruit trees, no reference 
was made as to the value of lime, and lime 
is too important to be overlooked. Geneva 
station bulletin No 265 shows that from 
tests on two or more, each of apple, pear, 
peach, plum and quince trees, all in bearing, 
the plant food used for fruit, leaves and 
new wood was as follows for the following 
elements: Nitrogen 1; phosphoric acid, 
0.27; potash 1.14; lime 1.35; magnesia 0.45. 

To get the best crop of any fruit or grain 
there must be the best growth of tree or 
plant, and this is what lime provides. Dr E. 
E. Hilgard, director of the California station, 
a high authority, says that limestone soils 
produce a stocky growth of trees so notice- 
able that one can~ tell a limestone section 
by that character of tree growth. 

My ecbservation has shown me that lime 
gives a very favorable root growth—a well- 
balanced plant, top with roots—and that pro- 
duces perfection of flowering and fruition. 
A larger quantity and a better quality are 
both distinctly noticeable in lime fertiliza- 
tion. Hilgard says also that lime improves 
the quality of fruit; grapes grown with it 
are notably sweeter. The sugar beet indus- 
try, which is regulated by scientific tests of 
quality, is most successful on limestone soils. 
I was reared on a farm in a limestone sec- 
tion, where we made a specialiy of fine 
apples and pears, and helped gather there 
the collection of apples that was awarded 
the first prize at the Centennial exposition 
in 1876. 

As lime is not very expensive, the right 
thing for every fruit grower to do is to 
make some comparative tests with it, bearing 
in mind that a-true carbonate form can be 
applied at any season and will not injure 
either plants or organic matter by direct 
contact. In fact, the carbonate mixed with 
Manure or commercial fertilizers enhances 
the value without any waste of fertilizer 
elements. 


Cultivating the Orchard—My method of 
cultivating my apple orchard is to plow very 
shallow as early in the spring as I conven- 
lently can and then keep harrowing at least 
once a week, according to weather conditions, 
until the first or even the middle of July. 
I then seed the land with crimson clover or 
some other good cever crop. Under no cir- 
cumstances do I try to grow any other crop 
in the orchard after the second or perhaps 
the third year after the trees are set, because 
this would be at the expense of the orchard. 
{John H. Barclay, Middlesex County, N J. 


Admitting Surface Water to Drains—Iin 
various ways the surface water may be ad- 
mitted to the drain, One is by means of a 
silt well. Construct a well which runs 2 or 
3 feet below the bottom of the tile, where 
the heavy material may settle and the clear 
water run off above. Another way is to fill 
in up to near the surface over the tile with 
cobble stones, and admit the water in that 
way. Over the joints have enough fine mate- 
rial to filter out the silt so it will not get 
into the tile. Hexagonal or round tile are 
more satisfactory than sole tile. In gen- 
eral, hexagorial tile are more easily laid than 
the round tile. Both should be turned until 
they make a close joint.—[Prof E. O. Fippin, 
New York State College of Agriculture. 





Williams’ Early Red is.a very beautiful, 
bright red apple. It ig a favorite on the east- 
ern markets for its season. Like the Yellow 
Transparent and all early varieties, the skin 
is tender and easily bruised, and is, therefore, 
best handled. in small packages. Under 
favorable conditions it becomes large and 
more than one picking is required to secure 
the fruit in prime condition. The prices we 
received for them were exceedinely good, 
and I would prefer Williams’ Early Red to 
all other varieties of that season.—[J. A. 
Cohill, Washington Courty, Md. 
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FARM THOROUGHFARES 











Established Principles in Building Roads 


Adapt Road Methods to Local Conditions--Study the Question of Road Making Material--Section Lines Not Always 
Logical Routes--Maintenance Methods Depend Upon Character of Soil and Road Material---Drainage First 
Essential of Good Roads--Crushed Stone Admirable But Not Always Available---By F. L. Petty 


ERHAPS more money and energy 

have been wasted in road building 

on an imperfect, unintelligent plan 

than in any other department of 

public work. Most states now 
have a board of highway commissioners, or 
a division of the state engineering depart- 
ment, whose business it is to give expert 
advice whenever requested to the different 
local authorities in charge of highway depart- 
ments of maintenance. 

In Wisconsin this work is in charge of 
practical engineers employed by the state 
geological and natural history survey. This 
department furnishes expert advice and 
assistance on all matters pertaining to road 
construction and maintenance and also to the 
character, type and structure of bridges. 
Excellent results are being secured by this 
co-operation between the state and the dif- 
ferent localities desiring better roads. 

A great deal of this practical advice is fur- 
nished by A. L. Hirst, an experienced and 
thoroughly competent highway engineer, who 
devotes his entire time to department work 
and educational work pertaining to the prob- 
lem: of improved highways. 

One of the first principles of economical 
construction of efficient roads is to get 
around hills, rather than over them, when- 
ever the surroundings justify. If a steep 
grade or a large pull can be avoided by mov- 
ing the route of the road a few rods either 
side of the section line, then this, and not the 
section line, is the logical place for the road. 
When a_-hill is to be climbed the long way 
up in connection with a light grade is prefer- 
able to the direct route involving heavy grade 
and steep pitehes. 


Split Log Drag Best Road Implement 


Unquestionably the most important factor 
in the maintenance of American country 
roads is the liberal use of the split log drag. 
This simple implement is known under sev- 
eral different names, all of which apply to a 
contrivance which has been in use in some 
sections of this country for at least 50 years. 
Our percentage of hard roads is very low, 








while the mileage of earth roads is extremely 
large and doubtless always will be. The 
maintenance of these earth roads in the best 
possible condition offers the most practical 
solution at hand today of the demand for good 
roads. Systematic road dragging on the part 
of any geographical unit, such as school dis- 
trict, township or county, is doing more 
toward making our country roads passably 
usable at all times of the year than any or 
all other influences combined. Notwithstand- 
ing this many communities are finding it 
advisable to build hard roads of some char- 
acter. This is most common between central 
points, or on roads carrying unusually heavy 
traffic. 

The mistake most likely to be made is plan- 
ning expensive stone or gravel roads on too 
large a scale. Frequently a width of 18 or 20 
feet has been attempted where a 9-foot road 
would have given equal service. In fact, it 
is doubtful if, except under very exceptional 
circumstances, a greater width than 9 feet is 
ever justifiable. Very frequently a foot of 
width means an additional cost of hundreds 
of dollars per-mile, and this money is much 
better expended in building length than 
width. Build a 9-foot road over as many 
miles as possible, rather than a broad high- 
way over a short distance. 

Build the middle of the road high, at least 
15 inches higher than the side ditches. All 
maintenance work, such as regrading and 
dragging, should tend to work the loose mate- 
rial toward the center and away from the 
edges. ‘See to it that the middle of the road 
is always high, and there will be no chance 
for water to accumulate and injure the road. 

Thorough drainage is absolutely essential 
to good road building and to correct road 
maintenance. Not only get the water off of 
the-road, but get it away from the road. 
Build ditches on either side to care for direct 
drainage from the road surface and then give 
these ditches a definite outlét, so that the 
water will be entirely removed from the 
highway. 

Carry the water under the road, not across 
it. In other words, build plenty of culverts, 





wherever they are needed. Build them big 


enough to carry all the water that will 
accumulate under the most unusual condi- 
tions. Make the outlets so large that they 


become clogged. 
road may b« 


will not readily 
Shade trees along a country 
pleasant for the traveler on certain, hot, sum- 


mer days, but in the spring and fall they 
shut out the sun and tend to keep the road 
muddy for many days longer than would 


otherwise be the case. This shade is usually 
much more of a detriment than a benefit, 
except in the case of sandy roads. 


Local Road Material Often Available 


In constructing stone roads, remember that 
crushed stone is a mighty expensive material, 
and that it is a waste of money and energy to 
place it on any but a well-prepared roadbed. 
Do the grading in a thorough and efficient 
manner, building a trench in the middle of 
the road, so that the crushed stone will be 
retained and not quickly spread over the 
adjoining highway. It has been found that 
65% of crushed rock and 35% clay makes the 
most satisfactory road mixture. This clay 
acts as a binding material. It is always best 
to screen the crushed rock, putting the 
coarser material in the trench in the bottom 
of the road, then the finer particles and com- 
bining the clay, then rolling and otherwis« 
compacting the entire mass. 


Adapt the Road to the Country 


Do not build an expensive road without 
providing for efficient maintenance. Use the 
road grader on this and keep the surface 
smooth and in good condition. Adapt the 
kind of road to the nature of the country. 
Frequently some satisfactory road material 
may be found in the immediate vicinity, thus 
saving the shipping in of more expensive 
material. If a rock deposit is available a 
crusher may be installed at a profit, and the 
material prepared in the immediate vicinity. 
yravel beds also afford a prolific source of 
good road surfacing material. Above all, 
secure the service of an expert highway 
engineer: 
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Making Good Road Material Closely Adjacent to the Highway in Ohio 





The cost of material for hard roads does not seem such a large item when suitable stone is found at the very roadside, as shown 
in this picture taken near Springfield, O. Modern rock crushing machinery driven by a comnron traction engine quickly and cheaply works 


the stone up into sizes suitable for road building and deposits it in the waiting wagons. 


The roadway should be graded and trenched all 


ready to receive the material, and .a steam roller used constantly to pack and thoroughly incorporate the stone and the clay or other 


material used as a binder into a compact, durable, permanent macadam roadway. 
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J-M Asbestos ‘Roofing i is s literally a ‘pliable ik 
consists of several layers of solid Asdestos rock fibres cement- 
ed firmly together with genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt. It is 
all mineral. No perishable material in it. 

This roofing contains nothing that can rot, melt, crack 
or be affected by water. 
will melt iron won't burn it. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 
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Manufacturers of Asbestos 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


is still in service, without an ee ee eee SS 
from your dealer—or send your order direct if he can’t 
suppl yon, sme. - the curious Asbestos Rock sent free, if you write our nearest 
‘or Booklet W. 


H. W. ” JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
Electrical Supplies, Lte. 


Baltimore Cleveland Kanses City Minneapolis Omaha 
Botton Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia 
Piisburgh St. 

A ny Led. 
Toronto Montreal Wumnipeg Vancouver 


Rad 


ASBESTO 


Dailas Los An 
Detroit Milwaukee New York 
For Canada ~TheCanadianH. W. 

















HARRIS 


Stalls and Woodlined Stanchions, 
Litter and Feed Carriers 


will give you the best kind of satisfaction. We 
manufacture our goods ont of the very best ma- 
terials and our eqnipment is in every way UP- 
TO-DATE. 

Our prices will please you. 
descriptive catalogues. 


The Harris Manufacturing Co., 


231 Penna Way, SALEM, OHIO. 


Write today for 








4 —— LITTER CARRIER changes barn drudgery into rs play, 
wonderful worm gear (an exclusive Louden feature) 1 pound 
a on reba lifts 40 pounds in box—boy can hoist half a ton. 
and lowers any distance up to 25feet. Stands where put; can't 
fall. Fit the box, raise it and give it a shove. It carries the load out of 
the bern to manure spreader or litter heap, wherever you want it; dumps 


load automatically and returns to you. 


The Louden Way 


Keeps barns clean and sanitary—Keeps cows er will 


more and richer milk. Saves time, labor and money. 
Carrier wil! save its cost many times in a year, 


ive 
A Louden ufter. 


Loudens special electro-galvanizing process gives all Louden pro- 
ducts a beautiful, lasting finish. Looks clean—easy to keep clean— 
never rusts—lasts much longer than ordinary hot process galvanizing. 

Our 40 years experience in fitting barns is at your service for the asking. 

Hand your dealers rough ground plan of your barn, and ssk him to 
mail it to ue for price. This will entail no Sttaatien sither on ur part 


=a eanee TH carriers but LOU 
Write us fo: 


ere are 


r ~\guaanes lete catalog a ‘line equipment 


LOUDEN MACHINERY co., 628 Broadway, Fairfield, lows, 











TheresNothing (heap About WaterlooBoy 
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Waterloo Boy 


The best thought of mechanical experts, best 


materials, best skilled labor, and the biggest factory, 2llc mbineto make the 


recent winning of gold medal ry World's Competition. 


the best GASOLINE ENGINE in all 
the rene oe ek 
is proven by the 


This great engine gives the most ga=w— a” 


power at the smallest cost—the best service = 
the least attention—and the longest life for f 
the lowest price. 

It is the simplest engine made—has fewest 
parts, starts easy in coldest weather, its specd B 
lever works like the throttle of a locombtive, 

patented Mixer, new, simple, positive Igniter and 
many other important features. Parts interchange- 
able. Uses either Sooaliee. or Kerosene. 

FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE, 


Buttercup Cream 
Separator tiorctsir toned, 
close skimming, standard machine. 
Skims down to 1-100 of 1 % of the cream. 
Low. convenient, light-ronning, — 


to clean, heavydase,etc. Guarantee 
§ Years, Write today for Free catalogs 
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CLARKS 
(UTAWAY 
sgele) a: 


ft, Drawn by two medium horses will move the 


rth twice on every trip. We can prove it, 
“Intensive Cultivation,” 
Send for it today. 


our Rew catalogue is Free, 








rte Mention In writing any of our advertisers. You will 


This . 


8 get a very quick reply if you do, 





San Francisee 
Seattle — 








New Southern Quarantine Line 


After 30 years or more of partial 
quarantine for preventing the spread 
of Texas fever, during which time the 
quarantine lines have been moved 
many times and have varied in the 
different seasons of the year, the fed- 
eral bureau of animal industry has 
finally placed under a fixed quaran- 
tine the entire Texas fever region. 
The discoveries of recent years have 
demonstrated “conclusively that Texas 
fever is communicated by means of 
a certain variety of tick, in much the 
same way that malaria in human 
beings is introduced by a certain va- 
riety of mosquito. 

The new quarantine must indicate 
that the federal government proposes 
to undertake a definite, widespread 
campaign against this greatest detri- 
ment to cattle raising in the south. 
With proper co-operation from the 
several states, the task is by no 
means hopeless, although it will in- 





i volve the expenditure of vast sums 
| of public money, as well as consider- 


able expense and trouble to the indi- 
vidual cattle owner. It was only a 


| few years ago that every state west 


of the Missouri river was placed un- 
der a similar quarantine on account 
of scabies in sheep. Effective~field 
work and intelligent co-operation be- 
tween federal and state live stock au- 
thorities have eliminated this scourge 
except in restricted areas in a few 
states, and it is only a question of 
a short time until the quarantine 
will be raised on these. The task 
of ridding the south of Texas fever is 
but little more forbidding than that 
of eradicating scabies from the mil- 
lions of wandering, widely scattered 
sheep on the western ranges. With 


‘the Texas fever menace finally re- 


moved, the south can build up its 


| cattle herds, because it will then be 
| possible to successfully import pure- 


bred stock from the north and from 
Europe. Our rapidly diminishing cat- 
tle supply may in time be replen- 
ished by the upbuilding of great 
beef herds in the south. 


Dairymen Should Get Together 


CLARENCE A, SHAMEL, ILLINOIS 








The fall of 1911 saw three leading 
dairy shows in the middle west— 


Waterloo, Ia, Milwaukee, Wis, and Chi- 
cago, Now, the question naturally arises: 
Are three dairy shows in a compara- 
tively limited area profitable? Would 
it be wise to combine these and hold 
only one or two at most? These ques- 
tion have two or three phases. To 
begin with, it has come to be the be- 
lief of many people that agricultural 
information, and this includes dairy- 
ing, must be taken to the people as 
it is impossible to get the great 
masses for whom the benefit is in- 
tended to come to the shows. If this 
be true (and it is to a large extent), 
the more dairy shows within reason 
thd bettter. The dttendance must 
necessarily be more or less local, con- 
sequently if we can have three or 
even six or 10 dairy shows the result- 
ing impetus to dairy'ng would be large 
in character. 

If we admit that we oughtto havea 
lot of dairy shows, the question natu- 
rally arises: Were the three shows 
held this year profitable? If the benefit 
is measured by the number of people 
who attend the shows all of these 
certainly we-e not paying institutions. 
This is particularly true of the mag- 
nificent Chicago show. The visitors 
consisted chiefly of exhibitors of cat- 
tle and their }elpers, men who in- 


stalled and maintained the exhibits of . 


dairy machinery, with a sprinkling of 
people from the country and a limited 
number from the city. Every dairy- 
man within a radius of 200 miles of 
Chicago ought to have seen this show, 
but they did not, and the history of 
past shows leads me to conclude that 
to secure attendance at a show of this 
kind is exceedingly difficult. 

Now, I am not so sure that it would 
be advisable to hold a National dairy 
show at Elgin or at any other town 
in the Elgin district. But of this I 
am convinced, the dairy shaws of 1911 
were not nearly so profitable and sat- 
isfactory as they should have been, 
and I am further convinced that with 
co-operation between the managers of 
the different shows instead of antag- 
onism, great benefit could be secured 
by a circuit properly arranged and 
by shows properly lecated. It is a 
matter which ought to receive the 
very careful consideration of all con- 
cerned between now and early next 


_L[summer, at which time details for the 


American Agriculturis§ 


1912 show should be completed. Alf 
local jealousies and antagonism should 
be buried, and the only end in view 
should be the greatest benefit to the 
greatest number of dairy farmers. 





Creamery Butter Makers Dine 





Once every year the American as- 
sociation of creamery butter manu- 
facturers get together, have a ban- 
quet and incidentally listen to some 
first-class talks. This year the ban- 
quet was held in the Congress hotel 
quet was held in Chicago during 
the national dairy show. Some- 
thing like 500 men directly in- 
terested in the manufacture oi 
butter assembled under the _ direc- 
tion of the secretary of the associa- 
tion, Prof F. M. McKay, former), 
professor of dairying at Iowa agri- 
cultural college. 

This year after the dinner was dis- 
posed of, Prof McKay in introducing 
the toastmaster referred to the part 
that the* dairy interests, and particu- 
larly the butter makers, have played 
and will continue to play in the 
maintenance of soil fertility, in the 
utilization of farm crops, in the build- 
ing up of rural communities and par- 
ticularly in the education of the young 
people on the farm, Pres H. J. Wa- 
ters of Kansas agricultural college 
spoke on the educated farmer, the 
part this man is to play in the future 
of American dairying. 

City and Country 


He called attention to the popular 
feeling that as the years go by a high- 
er type of dairymen will be de- 
manded; that there are more edu- 
cated farmers on the land than ever 
before, and that the next few years 
would see a greater proportion. The 
fact that there is a trend of popula- 
tion from country to city was com- 
mented upon, and Pres Waters made 
no bones of the fact that so long as 
the city presented greater opportuni- 
ties for larger profit, for more com- 
fort, for superior attractions, this con« 
dition of affairs will continue. 

Pres Waters referred to what had 
been accomplished in Denmark, and 
some of the old countries of the 
world. He alluded with approval to 
the fact that in many states of our 
own country agriculture is being 
taught not only in colleges and high 
schools but in the common schools 
as well. The progress in this last line 
during the past 10 years has been 
phenomenal and if it is maintained 
the matter of whether the young man 
or young woman shall eventually go 
to town or remain in the country will 
solve itself. He urged that all means 
for giving the farmer an education 
be taken advantage of; that it was 
the duty of the American association 
of creamery butter manufacturers to 
assist in educating the patrons of 
their creameries, so that they will not 
only get a greater profit from their 
work but will be enabled to surround 
themselves with comforts aad luxu- 
ries and thus lessen the desire to go 
to the city. 

Prof J. H. Pettit of the agricultural 
college of Illinois took for his theme 
the conservation of American farms, 
and pointed out how this could be 
accomplished even without the keep- 
ing of live stock. He showed by care- 
fully conducted experiments on Illi- 
nois farms, extending over a period 
of 10 to 15 years, that these same 
farms could be made to produce prof- 
itable crops without depleting the 
land. This, of course, required the 
eareful saving and application of all 
farm manure, the addition of potash 
or phosphorus when necessary, the 
growing of leguminous crops in so 
as as this is possible. 

H. Rawls, chief of the dairy di- 
ps at Washington, spent about 10 
minutes in urging the butter makers 
to look after the welfare of their 
patrons, for upon the welfare of the 
man who keeps dairy cows the suc- 
cess of the butter maker depends. 





Frozen Beets Poison Stock—Stock- 
men are being warned as to the pos- 
sibility of poisoning stock from feed- 
ing frozen beets, by Dr F. B. Hadley 
of the veterinary department of the 
college of agriculture of the univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Last year a con- 
siderable loss was sustained by Wis- 
consin stockmen from this cause, The 
greatest trouble resulted fror: beets 
that were frozen and afterward 
thawed before being fed. In one se- 
rious case the frozen beets wer: 
boiled with grain to make a slop. 
After this mixture was fed the hogs 
died in a short time, due to paralysis 
of the heart. Recent investigations 
show that the chemical changes 
which take place in the processes of 
reezing and thawing produce a poi- 
sonous substance which causes rather 
sudden death when eaten. Beets that 
have not been frozen make excellent 
feéd for stock, i 
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Digging costal heat Trinidad Lake fos Gameee 


aketens 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


What is the first and 
greatest thing to expect 
of a roof? 

Stay waterproof. 

Trinidad Lake asphalt 
is Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer; and that is 
what Genasco Roofing is 
made of. It gives lasting 
protection. 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps 
roof-seams watertight without ce- 


ment, and prevents nail-leaks. 


Gives an attractive finish. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco Roofing 
(mineral or smooth surface) with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. Write 
for Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


fy, 4 Boo The Barber Asphalt 
oe 50) Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing In the world. 


Philadelphia 
Wew York - San Francisco 


———— Seneaee Model Roofing 








Chicago 





Asphalt-saturated Burlap 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 




















SAVE HALF THE LABOR 


in sawing wood. You can do this 
and at the same time, cut more 
wood in a given time than in 
any other way Dy using 









FTHE IRELAND WOOD 
OSAWING MACHINE 


Table is mounted on groo’ rolls, moves 
easily—cut of saw down instead x 
against the operator "as in old "a 

chines. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Saws, Saw and Shingle ule 
rices oa Canvas Belting; they will » 

Ask ra ut Heists. Send for prices and tuii a a nag 















| 10 Ibs corn 








treland Machine & Foundry Co., 17 State St., Norwich, N.Y. 


MINERAL 


















3 PACKAGE 
will cure any case 
> Or money re ed. 

$1 PACKAGE 
m cures ordinary cases. 
Postpaid on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. 


Safe-Certain Write for desoriptive book let 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 





















Mc Mahon’s 
Absorbent 


Has No Equal for Cure of 
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there is no 





WALKS AND TALKS 


























Feeding Dairy Cows 





correspondent 
best combi- 
cows in or- 


A North Carolina 
asks me to suggest the 
nation for feeding dairy 
der to make the most milk when sold 
to a city market. He has an abun- 
dance of cowpea hay, corn stover and 
corn silage. For grain he wants to 
use cottonseed meal, that being most 
available. He has this meal on hand, 


as he grows cotton also. He ex- 
changes his seed for meal. 

Taking it for granted that he has 
reasonably large amounts of the 
home-grown materials, I suggest that 


15 pounds 
pounds of corn 
corn silage and 


he use for each cow daily 
of cowpea hay, 10 
stover, 30 pounds of 
two pounds ef cottonseed meal, 
These feeds when studied from their 
analysis give the following: 
Feeding Stuffs An&alyzed 
—Nutrients—, 
Dry Carbohy- 
Protein drates oe 
1.6 5.8 
2 3. 


Feeding stuff 

15 Ibs cowpea hay 
stover. 
corn silage 
cottonseed 


~] 


4 





0 Ibs 


2 Ibs meal.. 1. 


& 


7 
27.5 as: wes 

From this will be seen that the cow 
will get an abundance of protein, 
carbohydrates and fat, and yet the 
amount of dry matter is not unrea- 
sonably large. If the quantity of 
cowpea hay is not sufficient to meet 
these demands in all the months to 
come, then this quantity could be cut 
down to 10 or 12 pounds daily, and 
one or two pounds more of cotton- 
seed meal fed in place of + cowpea 
hay. This ration is based on the sup- 





ta | iotcimio 


if it will be safe to use it for 
pigs, and two Pennsylvania 


asks 
growing 


dairymen ask if itis safe and satisfac- 
tory to feed dairy cows. Let me say 
this about cottonseed meal. It has 
been used for a great many years. 


It has been fed to all kinds of stock 
and, the pig excepted, it is an ex- 
tremely satisfactory food. Pigs will 
eat it, but it is not a safe food. If 
fed for any length of time, the pigs 
get sick and die. Whether there is 
some poisonous effect or not, I am 
unable to say, though I am familiar 
with results of a good many people 
who have investigated this 
and are still at sea for an explana- 
tion. 

I have read who 


accounts of men 


subject | 


have fed cottonseed meal to pigs with | 


safety, but these are 
and not the rule. I have tried this 
feed for pigs on two or three occa- 
sions myself, and the has been 
so marked that I have given up the 
attempt, although I have used it in 
different ways. When it comes to 
dairy cows, however, it is different. 
Fed within reason, no ill effects have 
ever been known. I think there is 
a chance of overdoing the matter by 


the exceptions 


loss 


feeding too heavily, compared with 
the quantites of other grain like glu- 
ten or bran or dried brewers’ grain. 
When fed day after day and month 
after month, a daily supply of three 
or four pounds will not affect the 
cow in any way excepting to make | 


her give forth a large 
milk. I have fed many 
with cottonseed meal in 
of lactation, and I have 


quantity of 
cows myself 
every stage 
yet to ob- 

















Grade Farm Cows but Great Milk Makers 


The four cows pictured here were shown at the 1911 New York state 


fair. 

owned by E. C., 

Position that the cows will weigh 
about 1000 pounds’ and give around 


four gallons of milk daily. 

My correspondent is indeed fortu- 
nate in reference to feed. He really 
has an ideal combination, and if this 
ration were available in the milk 
making centers, there would be no 
question about the production of milk 
at a very small cost. For one thing, 
the cottonseed meal is ideal for dairy 
cows, because it is so rich in protein; 
and protein, you know, is positively 
indispensable for the dairy cow. He 
does not need to feed very much of 

is meal, either. With the cowpea 
which contains much protein, 
need of any large addi- 
tional! supply of protein foods. 

Few people are fortunate in hav- 
ing a goodly supply of cowpea hay, 
but clover hay and alfalfa hay are 
worthy substitutes. Both are car- 
riers of protein, not quite so high, 
however, as cowpea hay. If either 
clover or alfalfa hay is fed, then 
the cottonseed meal may be increased 
to two or three pounds, fed daily, a 
pound or two or three pounds of 
some other feed like gluten or bran 
being used. 

Justrecently Ihave had three or four 
inquiries abdut cottonseed meal as @& 


food for farm stock. An Ohio farmer 


_ 


They captured the first prize for grade Holstein herd. 
Bardin of Herkimer county, N Y, 


All four are 


serve a single case where cottonseed 
meal has in any way been injurious 
to the caws. On the basis of protein 
content, cottonseed meal is today the 
cheapest form of protein. 

I would just say a word about this 
feed for horses. It is as good for 
them as for cows. You may have 
some difficulty at first in getting them 
to eat it, but once accustomed to the 
feed, you will have no trouble. Fed 
in connection with corn, you balance 
the ration, which is a very desirable 
thing. Too often our horses are given 
unbalanced food. Don’t be afra‘d 
that a little cottonseed meal will hurt 
either the horses or the rations. 


Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


The movement that seeks to 
rect our courses of study is gaining 
great headway. You see it on every 
hand. Courses of study are not only 
being ‘made more practical, but they 
are being adjusted to the environ- 
ment of the school. Boys and girls 
in country districts should be taught 
in terms of agriculture. Their read- 
ers, their geographies, their arith- 


redi- 


metics, should have many lessons 
and illustrations bordening on the 
subjects with which they are ac- 


quainted. These boys and girls should 
also be instructed in some of the 

















Take Your Choice 
of these 


32 Special Books 


Let us show you free of all cost or obligation 
exactly how you can save money on everything 
you buy to eat or wear or use in any way. { 

Here are a number of the special books we 
issue. In the entire list there may be but one 
or two or three that will interest you eat this 
time, But by all means get that book or books 
fa which you are interes 

You owe it to yourself, to your family to at 
least investigate this big opportunity for saving, 


Check Over the List Now 
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Fach of these books la nicely 
Send To-Day: illustrated, ‘The illustre- 
tions are true to life. The descriptions are ebso- 
lutely accurate, and behind every article there isan 
unconditional guarantee of satisfaction or mpner 
refunded. The titles of these various books tell you 
the nature of the contenta Pick oat the book or 
books that interest yon. write their number in the 
coupon below end mail to-day. 


Sign and Mail il Coupon NOowrt 


came em te —— ese 
MONTGOMERY * 'WARD & Co. 
§9th and ond Compuell & Streewe Chicago oe Arsene Settee 


4 to ee eteeree 
Booege cond to mg bts address Below books Hos. 
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Send coupon to the address nearest you 














































Prominent and successful dairymen 
the world over use KOW-KURE, the 
great cow remedy—not a food, but « 
medicine. It makes cows thrive on 


nature's food by assisting the digestive 
organs and removing disease germs 
from the system. When a cow falls to 
produce as much and as good 

milk as she should, try 


The wonderful 

improvement will 

convince you of its worth. 

A sure cure for BARRENNESS, 

ABORTION, LOST APPETITS, 

CAKED UDDER, RETAINED AFTER- 

BIRTH, and all other diseases peouliar 

to cows Our free book, “More Money 

from Your Cows," is a valuable treatise 

on diseases of cows. Every farmer 

should have it Write for your copy 
today. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, Vt., U. &. A. 





















The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


end it semaine ) toda the ovendard erent 
t, back of it, 










Sat to 4% a cure and guaranteed 





cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, nc matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you ye 
tried—your money back if Fileming’s 
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Most plete veterin 
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copy. 












































Abbott :Detroit ‘‘30’’ 
Fore-Door Roadster, $1275 


“This Car—And My 13-Year Old Boy” 


OU do not require an engineering education in order to operate the 
Abbott-Detroit, because it is so simple in construction that your wife, 
daughter or young son can drive it at will with the absolute knowledge 
that the car is pone * perfectly. 





President Lawrence Smith of the Smith-Grieves Typesetting 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., whose Abbott-Detroit has covered 6,000 miles, 
writes: “This car has been driven exclusively by the writer and my thirteen year 
old boy. The engine is working perfectly and has more power today than when 
I first began driving it. The fact of the matter is, the more you run the engine 
the better it seems to work."’ If you are in the market for a new car, you'owe it 
to yourself to read the score of letters we have just issued in booklet form—letters 
written by representative men who own and drive Abbott-Detroit cars, 


‘‘The Car With a Pedigree”’ 


Abbott. elroit 


Built for Permanence 


When you consider, criticize and compare the standard 1912 Abbott-Detroit 
with other cars selling at or near the Abbott-Detroit price, reflect what it means 
to your best interests to own a car that is not only pleasing to the eye, comfort- 
able to ride in, and built by a reputable firm, but embodying the ideal design, 
features and standard gasoline engine principles that have made possible the 
100,000 mile trip of the Abbott-Detroit ‘Bull Dog”—the stock car that has 
covered 40,000 miles to date of the roughest roads in the United States. 


3 Free Books 


Our Book of Letters, our Story of the “Bull Dog” and our ReferencegCatalog 
will be mailed free to any address upon request. ~The Abbott-Detroit Reference 
Catalog is an excellent prompt book and reminder of what constitutes standard 
construction. Write today for these 3 free books. 


Abbott Motor Company 


619 Waterloo Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















Wanted: Farmers’ Sons 


hustlers and honest, 
to sell our “Giblin” 


FURNACES 


AND 


CALDRONS 


An absolute necessity on every 
farm. Exclusive territory given 
and liberal returns assured, 
Write for details. 


GIBLIN & CO. 
DEPT. C, UTICA, N. Y. 































“EVERYBODY” 


Can Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galioway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such startling values—I've never offered 
anything like them and you know full well that no one else has ever 
come anywhere near my reguiar prices. But this time I've a startling 
reason—I want 10 men in every township in the county to own and oper- 
ate a Galloway Engine—\'ve decided to double my factory capacity 
by increasing the sales twice and sell two where I Sormeeety sold one 
—this calis for unusual vaines—hence, the greatest offer I have ever 
made. I can save you from 6235 to 6300 on an engine according 
to the H. P. needed. It doesn’t matter what sized engine 
you want I've got the one to fit your wants and do more 
work and better work at less actual cost than any other 














Tye HP 


$770 


Other Prices 
in Proportion 



















engine in the world. Write at once for full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
don't delay but send me your name and address now, be- 
fore you do another thing. Let me prove to you in cold 
facts why | can put 825 to 6900 in your pocket 
—_ WM. GALLOWAYCOMPANY 
--< Wm. Gattoway, Pres. 


—— 

























\ Mo Such Quality in any engine 

—no matter what price you pay— 

the Galloway price saves you §25 
- to $300 























When You Write Advertisers Sai suites ea 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
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principles underlying. the business 
that most of them will later on 
| follot, 

Many states now require agricul- 
ture in the courses of study. It won't 
be long unt! agriculture will be as 


| or arithmetic. 


fixed in the school course cs reading 
Every farmer should 


| stand back of this movement, and in- 





| They 


sist that the teacher of his children 
make a place in the school for the 
subject .of agriculture. There is no 
better way to dignify agriculture or 
to make the children honor their 
father’s calling or to feel that their 
father’s work is as honorable, neces- 


sary and important as other work, 
than by teaching agricultur: in the 
schools, If the readers of the Old 


Reliable will stand back of this, what 
an influence for good, both to farm- 
ng and to the boys and girls, will 
be the teaching of agriculture in the 
schools!—[C. W. B 





| Winners at New York Land Show 





The prize trophy cups offered at the 
land show held in New York city 
last week have been awarded as fol- 
lows: $1000 silver cup for wheat to 
Seager Wheeler of Rosthern, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada; $1000 silver cup. for 
best 100 pounds of wheat grown in 
the United States to James Todd of 
Mont; $1000 silver cup for 
best 30 ears of Indian corn of any 
variety to William H. Dorin of Clover, 
Va; $1000 silver cup for oats to Pat- 


Geyser, 


ton & Hartman of Bozeman, Mont; 
$1500 silver cup for best bushel of 4 
barley to R. Ejisinger of Manhattan, 


Mont. The yield per acre entered for 
the prize cups was of wheat 75 bush- 
els, corn 137 bushels, oats 154 bushels 
and barley 66.8 bushels. 

The $1000 silver cup for the best 
short staple cotton was awarded to 
the American Nile company of El 
Centro, Cal; the $1000 silver cup for 
alfalfa to W. H. Sudduth of Mellville, 
Mont; and the $1000 silver trophy cup 
for best marketable late potatoes to 
Asahel Smith of British Co!umbia. 
H,. O. Timothy of Colorado won the 
$1000 silver cup for the best sugar 
beets. Mrs Ella D. Rowland of Top- 
penish, Wash, carried off the $500 in 
sold that had been offered for the 
best 25 boxes of apples of any variety 
grown anywhere in the world. The 
$200 silver cup for apples raised in” 
the northwestern states was also won 
by Mrs Rowland. 





Dairy Profits Continue Small 


W. Hl. DANEHY, MADISON COUNTY, N Y 





The chief reason why dairy farm- 
ers do not get ahead is the low price 
Paid them for milk. Farmers hang 
on to the business for different rea- 
sons, an important gne being they 
are in it; they have a large amount of 
money invested in buildings and 
equipment, all of which are of no use 
in other lines of farming. 

We all live in hopes of a change 
coming soon from some _ source. 
These are false hopes in my opinion, 
nevertheless we keep on year after 
year, the prey of the middleman, both 
in making the price and furnishing 
him money to do business on. Any 
other line of farming would pay bet- 
ter at the present time. The only 
thing the farmer can do to help him- 
self is to organize. But farmers are 
too slow to do this, and hence [ see 
no hopes of immediate relief. 

In this county farmers as a rule 
do not buy stock, except young stock. 
sell cows all the time. These 
go down to the southern tier of coun- 
tries to what are called the butcher 
dairies, We raise our own stock. 
The pure-bred Holstein bull is used 
throughout central New York. None 
but good cows are kept. The culls 
are sold to butchers. The best grade 
cows in the state are in Madison and 
adjoining counties. My method is to 
raise all the calves I can and sell 
the cows as they are fit for market. 
I carry 50 to 60 head all the time, but 
milk only from 10 to 20, and they are 
always heifers, 

Very little mill feed is bought by 
farmers now in this -section. The 
custom is decreasing. I raise plenty 
of alfalfa and corn. Some of the 
heaviest feeders of mill feed in this 
section in years past feed none now: 
alfalfa and silage are the principal 
feeds, 

Is there no way the milk exchange 
could be disposed of by the city of 
New York and Jersey City? They 
can make laws to break the oil trust, 
the steel trust, the harvester trust, 
none of which does the harm the 
milk trusts do with their acknow- 
ledged 120% profits. The farmer stands 
alone and is helpless, but with the 
labor unions and other organizations 
in the cities, it seems to me the milk 
middlemen could be stopped from 
robbing the producer. - 


American Agticulturist 


Kill 
Scale 


with the one most re- 

liable remedy against | 
| the SAN JOSE SCALE. }/) 
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| Spray NOW with | 
| BOWKER’S | 
_LIME-SULPHUR | 


\ 











i ik Write for Book and Price List to 
|| BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. |) 


\ BOSTON, MASS. 
\ We ship also from 
\ Baltimore, Md. and Cincinnati oO, 




























Bigger. Fruit Profits 


Here is a spray pump invented 
by fruit growers. It was our 
endeavor to secure the best 
spray pump to use on our 
300 acre fruit farm that 
produced the 


ECLIPSE 
SPRAY PUMP, 


It overcomes every dotast found 
in other makes—it ed it 
self best in actual w Put an 
Eclipse to work on your trees and 
earn bigger profits. Writefor our 
fully ilustrated catalogue. It tells 
why you should spray~and why 
‘ us 
3 









ould do it with ap Eclipse, 
"stfree. Write to-day. i 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


MORRILL & MORLEY MFC. CO., 








Fruit Trees 
That Thrive and Bear 


Thrifty, vigorous trees ; trees with lots of qed 
roots and firm, mature wood—these are the kind 
of trees that wegrow. They begin bearing early 
and they continue to bear abundantly for years. 
Atour nurseries the soil and climate are just 
right to produce trees that are hardy and reli- 
able. Our success and experience of % years 
our guarantee that everything in our, stock has 
carefully selected and thoroughly tested. 
All kinds of fruit trees—apple, peach, pear, 
cherry, etc. 


Write for our latest Catalog. It's free. 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 













‘ Box 10, Yalesville, Conn. 


Free Trial 


‘We wii: send you any one of our 44 year 
famous Quaker City Feed Mills and if 
mill is not entirely satisfactory at end 
of trial, you canreturnsame at OUR EXPENSE. 
Bold dir 
ing fro 



















rect from factory to user. 23styles, rang- 
m hand to20 horse power, to select from. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


make and save big money wherever used for corn 
and cob and all kinds of smal! grain separately or mixed; 
table meal, SHUCK and KAFFiR CORN, fine, medium 
or coarse ; also a soft and my ee wae Serene and 

absolutely protect you. We also le gines, 
Shellers, etc. Send for FREE CATALOG. 











0 te perfectly on common 
coal oil, gasoline, distillate, 
alcohol or any similar liquid 











fuel. Our catalog explains 
why this is safest, plest, 
most economical and prac- 


tical power. 


Genuine Free Trial 


way costs 
Don’t invest inany 

engine until get our 
proposition. Write for it now. 



















PI. nt You can save a season by planting this 
a Fall. [have a choice stock of Apple, 
Peach, Pest and Plum trees, all vari- 
erties. Also California Privet. Prompt 
. shipments. Lowest prices. Have some 


Ti special offerings in jersey a 
rees Quick grow ers. Prolific and proai 








This ixicccvicr pst ced 
. ARTHUR J. COLLINS 
Fall! Bex O « + Moorestown. 


N. J 
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November 18, 1911 


Agriculture at Columbia College 


Columbia university, New York city, 
has jnaugurated a course in agricul- 
qure. Dr O. S. Morgan, formerly 
Alfred university, N Y, is in charge. 
He is conducting three courses this 
winter, one ing of lectures and 


consist 

















Dr O. S. Morgan 
laboratory work on general 
ture r matriculated students. An- 
ether course has been planned for 
well-prepared professional people, 
and the third course consists of 16 
lectures by eminent agricultural] 
specialists. The first two courses run 
through the year The third course, 
a popuiar one, extends from Novem- 
ber 22 to March 28, and is given on 
Wednesdays of each week. 

Dr Morgan is an enthusiastic in- 
structor and one of the strong agri- 
eultural teachers in the country. He 


agricul- 


will no doubt be able, through the 
opportunity at» Columbia, to make a 
genuine contribution toward solving 
some of the. fundamental economic 
problems that relate on one hand to 


ithe producers in the country, and on 
the ether to the consumers in the 
city. « 





Growing Chautauqua Grapes 
%g, J. LOWELL, CHAUTAUQUA ©0, N Y¥ 


In the Chautauqua grape belt we 
have- about 40,000 acres of grapes. 
These are owned by several thousand 
men, each of whom prunes his own 
Way, and they all get grapes. How- 
eyer, the methods have been brought 
down to about three systems, Kniffin, 
fan and arm. I discarded the Kniffin 
system years ago. It is not suitable 
to vineyards. I believe the vines. will 
bear more fruit, live longer and be 
stronger under the arm or the fan 
systems than under the Kniffin. 

A man to be a good pruner of 
grapes must know when he steps up 

*Excerpts from 
the New York state 
association. 





paper read before 
fruit growers’ 


of_ 


HORTICULTURAL SUCCESSES 


to a vine just how to prune, whether 
the vine was overtaxed the year be- 
fore or not, or whether it w s doing 
all it could in bearing fruit and does 
not bear any superfluous wood. It is 
very easy after one becomes familiar 
with vines to‘know when a vine is do- 
ing all it can and not too much to ex- 
haust its vitality. An acre of grapes 
in our belt’ should bear about 1000 
eight-pound baskets. 

If a man has a fairly level piece of 
land, all the tools he needs is a one- 
horse plow, gang-plow, spring-tooth 
harrow, disk harrow and horse hoe. 
From experience I believe these tools 
are all that are necessary. The sim- 
plest way is to plow away from the 


vines in the spring with the gang- 
plow, then around once with the 
single plow, then hoe out. Drag once 


a week for five or six weeks and then 
plow the groune back. If we wish to 
sow a catch crop, W g0 over again 
with a spring-tocth harrow. 


I am not in sympathy with cover 
erops. As for sowing a crop to keep 


the weeds out, many veeds are a fair- 
ly good cover crop themselves. Let 
them grow and see how prosperous a 
vineyard you will have. I believe a 
cover crop is good for one thing only, 
to prevent the erosion of the soil. 
There is some benefit from having a 
cover crop during the winter. The 
best cover crop we have is chickweed. 
If any man has it in his vineyard, 
he need not bother to sow any 
cover crop. Clover is all right on a 
gravelly soil, but on a clay soil 
it is not. 

1 believe the man who will cultivate 
careful'y enough can get along with- 
out very much fertilizer, if he has a 
naturally good soil. Iam experiment- 
ing with an acre set out about 40 years 
ago. It has never had any fertilizer 
on it. Those grapes were set out when 
the vineyard business was in its in- 
fancy. The roots are now on top of 
the ground. The first bearing on that 
acre was 5310 pounds actual weight. 
To cut the roots, I do not plow deep 
enough in the vineyard. Plow deep 
in setting the vineyar.. 

We set the rows 9 feet apart, 8 feet 
in the row. Some set closer than that, 
but I think vines should have all the 
room they want. We turn -back fur- 
rows Clear across the vineyard, 9 feet 
apart. Then set the wheel up as far 
as we can and turn that out, twice 
around. If a back furrow is turned 
in this way, twice around every row 
will have the right width. Afte drag- 
ging, we go up and back in each dead 
furrow and make a good deep place 
to set the roots, and have no trouble 
in getting the rows fairly straight and 
of- good depth. We set the vines 
crosswise and row each wiy. During 
the summer all we have to do is to 
drag that ground lengthwise and 
crosswise, 

We advise putting up one wire the 
second spring so the second year's 
growth can run on that wire. Draw 
the wires tight and have no crooked 
vines. We run one cane up to the 
top wire; the second year cut off at 
the lower wire and tie up two or 
three from there, if we want the arm 
system. If we want the fan system, 
we renew from the ground. By re- 
newing close to the ground we cut old 


woot out all the time. That is why 
the Kniffin system is vanishing 
with us. 


Barring disease, we should get from 
800 to 1000 baskets an acre on old 
bearing vineyards, if the vineyard is 
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You Gan Wash ‘Em in a Minute 


An All-Rubber Arctic For The Farm or Barn Yard 





Bears the famous Beacon Falls Cross, a guarantee of quality 
and reliability. 

Made entirely of Fine Rubber. 

A perfect snow-excluder. Keeps the feet warm and dry in 
any weather and absolutely waterproof and damp proof from 
top to bottom, 

Good rubbers can't be made of poor material, but lots of 
material is spoiled by poor construction. “Corn Belt” All-Rub- 
ber Afctics were not built on the spur of the moment—they rep- 
resent years of careful study as to the needs of the wearer. Rein- 
forced where most needed. See the famous Samson Extension 
Heel and the **armor-plate«d ’’ toc cap. 

The fact that it is absolutely waterproof and that 
mud and barnyard filth can be washed off makes it 
Particularly appropriate for use about the farm. 

ASK FOR THE “CORN BELT” ALL-RUSBER ARCTIC 
LOOK FOR THE CROSS 

When you want rubber boots or shoes of any kind) 
ask for the Beacon Falls line. You will be sure of good 
value and satisfactory service, DON'T PAY TRIGUTE 

If you cannot buy Beacon Falls Arctics TO a TRUSTJ 4 
of your dealer, send us his name, We 
will see that you are supplied, 
Write for illustrated booklet. It de- 
scribes Beacon Falls rubber 
footwear. 


The Beacon Falls 

Rubber Shoe Co. 
Chicago 

New York Bostom teok for the Crees 
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Corn Beit” 
















Warranted For Twenty-Five Years. 
FREIGHT PAID ii'‘wtn,‘e!s.0s tee 
olo., N. D., &.D., W Mont., + 


; 
8 

ll if oofing Ala., ‘Miss. ‘and Fia., om all orders of three rolls of 
more. Special Prices to these States on request, 

ONE-PLY «+++ Weighs G5 ibs., 108 Square Feet, §1.10 per roll. 

TWO-PLY «++ W 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, §1.3@ per roll. 

THREE-PLY «+ Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 

special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


indestructible _by Heat, Cold, “Sun _or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 810, East St. Louis, Ils. 


MONTROSS 
METAL SHINGLES 















Most Durable, Economical and Serviceable Roofing, 
Fire, Lightning and Stormproof. 22 years test. 
Endorsed by all users. Ornamental, Inexpensive. 
Catalogue, testimonials, prices, etc., sent FRE 


RE. 
Montross Metal Shingle Co., 130 Erie St., Camden, W. J. 















Send us Your name end address. e wi “yt ny —_ e Vul- 
Razor. Shave with it for30days. If at the end of that time you're 
Satisfied that it's the best razoryou ever put to your face send us 61.75. 
———} If not, just send back the razor and there will be no charge. But 
zoe can’t help liking this fine English crucible steel, oven tem- 

red and hevel edge razor because it's made mght--tempered right--groand right-- 
sold right. State whether you want roupd or square point; wide, medium or narrow biade; whether your beard is 
etiff, medium or soft and how often you ghave, jen"§ it worth writing to find a razor thet just guits your beard? 
Complete Cutlery Catalog Sent Free. THE JOHN D’ARCY CO. Dept. sun su is, Mo. 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE Ss: si conic. "vais 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
Jackson's Kound Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe.Red and Fire Brick,Chimne: Encaustic Sidewalk Tile,etc. Write 















Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 

















Tops, 
for what you want and prices. JOHN Begac KSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
NEW BOO! Do you need legal advice, or ever weit 
to need legal advice? If so, you cannot 
afford not to possess a copy of this book. Qne law suit, or even one consulta- 


tion with a lawyer, would probably cost enough to buy a number of copies of 
this work. Every farmer should have it. 


The Farmers’ Manual 


By Hugh Evander Willis 


Author of « WILLIS ON CONTRACTS,” « WILLIS ON 
DAMAGES," Eto, 











The Farmers’ Manual of Law not only tells farmers how 
to settle their legal wrongs, but it tells them how not to 
commit any legal wrongs. It tells the farmer what are all 
his legal rights, matural and acquired, and how they may be 
acquired and lost. The book is adapted to private study as 
well as for use in the classroom. All of the fundamental 
principles are stated in rules easy to understand. Numer- 
ous illustrations further explain the application of such 
principles. A glossary and forms still further add to the 
utility of the book. Its author, Hugh Evander Willis, A.M., 
LL.M., is a member of the law faculty of the University of 
Minnesota. He is, therefore, both a teacher of law with 
years of experience, and a practical farmer; so that, know- 
ing the law and understanding the needs of the farmer, he 
has produced a book which answers every purpose of the 
man on the farm. Armed with this book every farmer may 
be his own lawyer. 


The following is the table of contents: Introduction; Personal Safety Liberty; Society 
and Control, Family and Dependents; Reputation; Immunity from Fraud; Advantages 
Open to the Community Generally; Real Property; Elements of Personal Property; Title 
by Occupancy, Secession and Confusion, and Intellectual Labor; Title by Contracts Gen- 
erally; Agreement; Equity of Agreement; Parties to Contracts; Consideration; Legality 
of Subject Matter; Formalities; Particular Kinds of Contracts, Classified; Interpretation; 
Quasi Contracts; Remedial Obligations, Sales, Gifts, Bailments, Wills, Judgments, Intes- 
tacy, Adverse Possession; Violations of Personal Property; How Personal Property is 
Lost——Discharge of Contracts. Also various kinds of Forms, Examination and Review 
Questions, Glossary and Index. 

This volume is printed on a high-grade paper, 470 pages, 644 x 9 inches, and is hand- 
somely bound in cloth with gold stamping. Price Net $2.00. 


ieee JUDD COMPANY, 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 7 



































Always Mention ! w:tng any of our adver- 
This Journal tisers. You will get a very, 


quick reply if you do. 























































































































































































Can Feel Safe 


when driving home at night 
if you use a Rayo road 
lantern. 


‘ Its strong, white light re- 
veals the road ahead; the 
ruby disc in the_reflector is 
a warning in the rear. 

It is attached to the vehicle by a 
simple bracket. Liit it off, and you 
have a first-class hand lantern. 

Rayo lanterns are made in nu- 
merous styles, sizes and finishes. 
They are the strongest and most 
reliable you can find, 
and will not blow 
or jar out. 


All Rayo ‘lanterns are 
page| with —— Rayo 
ry clear, red or green, as 
Seuired Wicks inserted in 
burners, feady to light. 


Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 

















HINK what it 
means to be 


able to take down 
the ‘receiver and LS 
taik to your friends, 


to get market and 

weather reports, to rush a repair 

part for a broken machine from 

the nearest dealer. You can heer” 
your corn to town when the yee yi 
is right. You can call the doc- Z ' 
tor instantly in case of endden 4 \ 
iliness or accident. You can 

order ——- that you need In a 
hurry. ou_can avoid loss of crops 

by storm. Makes every day longer 
with more money earned, 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Satisfaction G teed or Money Refunded 
For years Stromberg-Carlson Yelephones have been 
making farm life safer, more profitable, brighter and 
pleasanter. Todayeover a million and a half instru- 
Ments are giving complete satisfaction with bigger in- 
Stallations going in every day. 

Local and Long Distance Transinission 
is assured with a Stromberg-Carlson Transmitter—the 
vital part—which has an unexcelled record for serv: 


- ry ice efficiency. " b 
-) Ti telling how 
ae Pal Book Free {<1 wien or 
J! 
( 








St 
 ) I \ more can have an indepen-* 

dent system of theiz own. 

1 HW Write for it todav— ask for 

j 7 i Edition No. 8 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. 
Company 


aoa ¥. 


Chicago, Il. 
Toronto, Can. 
Kansas City, 
Me. 
Les Angeles, 
Cal 
Sen Francisoo, 
Cal. 
Beattle, Wash. 











plest—Strongest—Safest 


Ran on gasoline, kerosene, dis- 
tillate, any obeap fuel oil, 
Cest less to operate, develop 
more power. Patent throtilo 

















gives three engines at price 
of ene. Many other exclusive 
featares. 


30 Days’ Free 
Gaarantecd 10 years. 
Here's your chance to 
do away with help 
and save money, time 








and iabor. Absolutely 

the engine for g 
farm use, 
Write for catalogue. 
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rm fair education to work in an othee: $0 













KING 


taken care of. We have had some 
phenomenal yields in. our section, 
from eight to 10 tons being reported. 
With a large yield ome year we are 
apt to pay the penalty the next. We 
want to have a uniform crop, but it is 
difficult to determine the kind of 
crop we are going te have when 
pruning. 

In our -section, the Niagara does 
much better with the fan and the te- 
newal system than with the Kniffin 
However, we are pulling out Niagara 
and planting Concord in its place. 


Fine Cai Yields 





the recrowned king at 
Springfield, Mass, four days of last 
week, when the Massachusetts corn 
show pulled off a remarkably success- 
ful exposition. More than 600 en- 
tries were in place, representing high 
qual-ty. Farmers evidently profited 
by the experience at the New Eng- 
land corn show last year, samples 
displayed being uniform, and indi- 
cated that growers are losing the no- 


Corn was 


tion that the biggest ear of corn is 
necessarily the best. The season in 
Massachusetts was fully two weeks 
| later than normal, owing to late 
start of corn in the spring, and the 
drouth. Frost came about two weeks 
earlier than normal, with the result 
that farmers lost the equivalent of a 
month of growing season; hence the 
display and large yields reported 


were particularly gratifying. 
Large Yields for the 
One of the 
was that of Lester S. 
necticut, who gathered 


Season 

largest yields reported 
White of Con- 
112 bushels 


| shelled corn per acre containing 12% 


moisture, which is about the aver- 
age of cribbed dry corn. He won 
the %500° offered by a Boston fer- 
tilizger concern for the greatest yield. 
This corn was a common eight-rowed 


flint, which indicates the desirability 
of that type for yield as well as 
guarantee of maturity. 

Another fine yield ona second acre 


was secured by Mr White in the spe- 


cial contest of a New York fertilizer 
| company, which offered 4500 for the 
three most profitable acres of corn 
grown in 1911. The first honors went 
to Mr White, who had 4 bushels 
shelled corn with 12% moisture, 
which, figured at 75 cents a bushel, 
gave $73. The Connecticut experi- 
ment station valued the cob on the 
acre at $3 and the stover $30, making 
total value from the acre of about 
$106. ‘The expense of the crop was 
as follows: Preparation of land $4, 
seed and planting $1.30, manure and 








fertilizer $18.10, caring for crop $2.90, 


harvesting .$16.20, making a total of 
42.50. This gave Mr White a profit 
around $64. He won $250. The sec- 
ond most profitable acre was that of 
M. H. Williams of Massachusetts, 
who reported a net profit of $9 
Third honors went to M. H. Clark of 
Massachusetts, with a net profit 
of $43. 

The show itself offered prizes o 
$25, $15 and $10 for best yields o 
dent, flint and silage corn on an acre. 
Perley E. Davis of Massachusetts 
won first honors with the flint, pro 


ducing 84 bushels shelled corn on the 
12% water This was done at 
a cost of 74 cents per bushel._ Second 
honors to Joseph A. Francis o 


basis. 


went 


Massachusetts, with a yield of 7S 
bushels at a cost of /48 cents per 
bushel. Third money was won in the 
flint class by Elliot and H. Ward 


Moore of Massachusetts, with a yield 
of 59 bushels. 

Most Corn on the Ear 
Great interest was taken in the 
corn shelling contest, where liberal 
prizes were offered the three farm- 
ers who would send in 70 pounds ear 
that would shell out the great- 
est number of pounds. James Comins 
of Massachusetts captured first, his 
corn shelling out 60 pounds 2% 
ounces. Perley E. Davis was a close 
second, with 6O pounds 
a total value from the acre of 
E. & H. Ward Moore came 
with 59 pounds and one ounce. This 
was a practical the show 
for, as everyone farmers 
raise corn for its ind 
not for the cob. 

The corn judging contest awoke 
much interest. In the contest for 
adults D. S. Sutherland of Northfield, 
Mass, won first and Elliot Moore of 
Worcester second, In the juvenile 
class Harold Bowles of Wiibraham 
won first and F. J. Kentland second. 

Prizes for the New England dis- 
trict of the great Orange Judd Boys’ 


corn 


two ounces, 
about 


third 


phase of 
knows, 


feeding value 


CORN 





Huskin’ of the “Yaller Com” 


When winter’s icy crust is busted, 

And eld Sol comes shinin’ in, 

Sowin’ seeds and plantin’ trees is fascinatia’, 
As you awaken and your block begins to thin. 
Plowin’® corn barefoot is good recreation, 
Pitchin’ hay and shockin’ wheat is quite a treat, 
But of ail jobs im ail creation, 

From now till Gabriel blows his hora, 

There is nowhere nothin’ can compare 

To the huskin’ of the “yaller corn.” 


When your lazy bones are rested, 

And the streaks of dawn are peekin’ in, 
You grab your overalls from the bedpost 
And fand in "em with a spring. 

Just a bite of mush and bacon, 

While Martha mends your gloves, 

And off for the field you’re makin, 

Never feelin’ better since you was born— 
As the ears begin their thympin’ 

While a-huskin’ of the “yaller cora.” 


Old November’s frosty days are numbered, 
And sly old December is a-slippin’ in. 
Nuts now should all be gathered, 

And wood choppin’ will soon begin. 

Birds have gone, it’s gettin’ mighty cold. 
You offer up a prayer of thanksgiving 

As you view the cribs of shinin’ gold, 
And now you look from night till morn 
With an ever-increasin’ pleasure 

To the huskin’ of the “yaller corn.” 


[John E. Larson. 











and Girls’ Corn Club were awarded 
by the editor of The New England 
Homestead. Wells White, a Connec- 
ticut young man, carried away first 
honors with a yield of 121 busheis 
shelled corn, on the basis of TO 
pounds at harvest equal ng a bushel. 


Fred B. Dole of Massachusetts won 
second with a yield of 100 bushels, 
Lester Churchill of Vermont third 
with a yield of 106. This contest 
was judged on the basis of 60% for 
vield, 25% for best essay, and 15% 
on the corn itself. The best corn 
in the New England district will 
‘ompete with other sections of the 
United States for national honors. 
Honor for Young Man 
Greatest honors at the shew were 


captured by Fred Dole, a 16-year-old 
youth of Massachusetts. In addition 
to winning the second prize of the 
Orange Judd contest, he captured the 
prize for best 10 ears of fiint corn 
in his county, which later was award- 
ed sweepstakes for best flint in the 
state, and still later won the grand 
sweepstakes for being the best 10 
ears at the show. 

There were fine educational ad- 
lresses all through the show, and Mr 
Christie, the well-known corn grower 
of Indiana, was a leading speaker, 
as well as the judge of sweepstake 
prizes. The show was well patronized 
by manufacturers of agricultural im- 


plements and the like. The Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college had a 
fine display. One attractive feature 
was the exhibition of potatoes and 
corn produced by the boys and g'rls 
who are enrolled with potato and 
corn clubs that weré organized by 
the college. There are over 10,00) 
boys and girls in the potato club, 


with about 6900 in the corn club. 





Keeping Apples—A few. apples 
buried before the ground freezes will 
come out fresh and firm in the spring 
and be much more tempting than the 
cellar stored fruit, especially if the 
cellar storage is poor. Select a rela- 
tively high spot where the water nev- 
er stands, dig a pit large enough to 
hold the desired amount of fruit with- 


out filling closer than 12 inches of 
the surface. Line with clean straw 


and put in the fruit, using only speci- 
mens that are free from worms and 
that have not been bruised. Place a 
4-inch layer of straw over the fruit 
and just enough soil to keep it from 
blowing away. Before the ground 
freezes solidly cover with .5 or 6 
inches of soil, put on another 4-inch 
layer of straw apd then mound up 
with earth so that there will be a 
eover of earth and straw at least 20 
inches deep over the apples and ex- 
tending the same distance outside the 
pit. If very severe weather threatens, 
with little or no snow. pile on another 
layer of straw and keep in place with 








poes, old boards, etc. Don’t open 
till ApriL—{W. J. Wright, Center | 
County, Pa. | 
i 

Savings Bank Hints—Rutabagas 


beets and carrots may not be of great 
money value just at the present time. 
Perhaps it would be a good plan to 
let them rot or feed them to stock. 
Indications are that they will be worth 
from 75 cents to $1 a bushel before 
spring. Such has been the case for 
many past seasons. They can be kept 
perfectiy in an easily constructed pit 
or root cellar, and taken out in late 
winter and sold for quite a neat sum. 





This will be timely spending money. 
; 


American Agriculturist 


Get Our Free Booklet—It 
describes and illustrates 
the different styles and 
will help you pick out the 
very saw you need. As we 
manufacture an extensive 
line of saws, you cannot 
choose without this book- 
let. Write now. 


Prof. Beery’s Grand 


Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus 


Every horse owner should 

et this book from Prof. Jesse 

eery, King of Horse Trainers 
Horse Tamers. A 


and li who 

love horses should Jearn the secret of subduing 
and controlling balky, tricky, scary, vicious 
horses without the use of whips, curb bits and 












money as profess ~ 

Horse Trainers with the 

aid of Prof. Beery’s won- + 

derful system. rain 
Emmett Wait 2f Kalo. a Colt in 

not take $80) for what 3 8 Hours! 


ve taught me. 

tell you that I have been able to buy a home 
an automobile solely through earnings as taught by 
yourexeelleat methods. Iam proud of my profession. 

A. L. Dick Friendship, N. Y., writes: “Iam 
working a pair of horses that cleaned out several dif- 
ferent men. I got ti and gave them a few lessons 
and have $400 for the pair. I bought 
them for $110." 

Better write today to make sure of he grend Guo 

ad 





Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus. Tell me al! 
horse. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box31A, PLEASANT HILL, ONIO 


As low as $10 


And can operate ft and earn the 
“ol this caw 








in two s easily by 
contracting to saw lumber, firewood, 
fences, posts, etc., for bors. 





Hertzler & Zook 


Wood SPAAVY 


Eear® is positively the cheapest and best 
saw made, Liberail, 


$10 ny years. 
day 













—will last many years, 
Strictly factory prices — you 
save jobbers’ profits. Stick 
sits low—saw draws it oh 
immediately machine 
starts—ensuring ease of 
Only $19 saw to 










HERTZLER @ ZOOK CO. 
° Belleville, Pa. 





United States Bonded 
gine, Burns gasoline, 
kerosene, distillate. Consider these 

12--Advantages--1 
lst, Pays for itself in fuel saving 
ime. 2nd, No violent vi- 


power guaran 4 
solutely frost proof. 7th, Positively 
most economical running engime 
ES. 8th, Only engine on 
sides. 9th, } ee cam 

mac le 
-~ t Lubrication, cool ing & lanition: 
. Made by. reputable ES: years 























from us, and have it 


You can buy a Gasoline Engine 


from New York City the same day you order &. You can e 
a@ man go and start it if you wish and be sure everything is al! 
You cas reach 
us by Telephome any time during the day and get any informa- 
/ - You can get as low or lower ny oe us 0D 
the same quality of engine. You get # Guarantee means 
something, as we are here to make i good. YOU DON'T HAVE 
TO PAY IX ADVANCE. PAY FOR THE ENGINE AFTER YOU 
GET IT AND FIND IT IS EVERYTHING WE CLAIM IT LB. 
RARN HOW TO BUY 


right. You cam get any parts wanted quickly. 


tien you waat. 


SEND FOR CATALOG—IT'S FREE. 
THE RIGHT ENGINE AT THE RIGHT PRICE. 


WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS 


137 Liberty Street, New York City 
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A Marvel of Co-operation 


Do you realize that YOU are the 
chief spoke in the great wheel of 
progress? 

As our (1) subscriber and reader, 
YOU co-operate with (2) contribu- 
tors, (3) editors, (4) advertisers and 
(5) publishers to make possible the 
American Agriculturist And these 
other four factors all unite with YOU, 
the subscriber and with each other, 
in making this magazine. 

Therefore, yor 7 spoke, Mr Sub- 
secriber, comes first of all, but all five 
of these spokes fit into the one hub 
and rim that make up the co-opera- 
tive wheel of progress—the American 
Agriculturist. 

Each of these five elements has a 
share in making the magazine—a 
community of interest unites them— 
no one of them can be separated— 
each is an integral part of the whole. 

Now, the purpose of such united 
effort is to make this journal practi- 
eal and helpful in every sense. It 
stands for all that is best in progres- 





THE CO-OPERATIVE WHEEL OF PROGRESS 


sive agriculture, and for the develop- 
ment of this regio: All efforts are 
‘entered upon making American Agri- 
culturist of utmost interest and value 
to every member of the family. Its 
reading columns teach better meth- 
ods through the actual experiences of 
practical farMers and work-saving 
housekeépers. This is supplemented 


by the news and other live and valu- 
able information afforded by our ad- 
vertising columns 

For the advertisements in th's pa- 


per aré news—news about goods of- 
fered for sale, news about labor-sav- 


ing and time-saving helps for home 
and farm, news about the bettering 
of conditions in all lines of rural life 

Now, the news about what you 
have to sell and buy is mighty inter- 
esting. It is most important also. For 
the right’ use of such news enables 
you to make or save money, time, 
labor, thought That’s why [ want 
some little talks with you about sales- 
manship. Watch for my chat next 
week, Remember, too. vou are cor- 
dially invited to ask Amefican Agri- 
eulturist’s advice about anything you 
wish to buy or sell Let’s work to- 


gether. Co-operate! 





D. Minor of Washington county, 
Md, has been trying experiments in 
hauling apples from orchards to the 
station. The distance is about three 
miles and the roads very hiliy. The 
best teams could haul only 20 barrels 
on a two-horse load, or 30 to 35 on a 
four-horse load, and would be pretty 
well used up by the work He there- 
fore had a huee yagon built to be 
drawn by a traction engine. This will 
carry six tons, or 75 barrels, at a time, 
and the trip’can |! made in three 
hours or tess. Thus two round trips 
can be made in a da Loading and 
unloading is facilitated by a derrick 
and tackle blocks fastened on the rear 
end of the wagon The experiment 


has proved a complete success. 


A free range, not too many cocks 
ef the walk, and for the everyday 
farmer corn and a trough of milk, 
are all influential in securing fertile 
eggs. 1 supply plenty of feed, pure 
water, grit, etc, at all times, the grain 
being fed in litter A ground bone 
mill is worth three-quarters of the 
feed if used regularly. Litter should 
be so deep that the hens must al- 
most stand on their heads to scratch 
for the grain In it I have had as fer- 
tile eggs from 16 to 18 hens to one 
-ockerel.as when three or four cock- 
erels belonged with the flock.—[Wil 
H Card; Northumberland County, Pa. 
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NUFACTURERS’ OUTLET COMPANY 


AT! Don’t Buy One Penny’s Worth 
W s of Building Materials or 
House Furnishings Till You Hear From Us! 


Twenty-one big manufacturers, who are short of cash, almost everything ‘imaginable in building materials and 
have commissioned us to sell their surplus stocksforthem. things to fit up the home. Now, here is the chunce of a life- 
They are so anxious to get their money that they don’t time for you to buy Building Materials and Home Furnish- 
want any profit at all. ings. Such bargains as these may never be offered again. 
If they can get out even they will be satisfied. We urge you to consult us at once and not to do any build- 
So we put these goods on sale at exactly what it cost ing or repairing or furnishing till you have gotten our big 
the maker to produce them. This merchandise includes free Bargain List. WRIT! E US TODAY. 


Gigantic Manufacturers’ Sale—Over $500,000 
Worth of Merchandise at Less Than Half Price 


Think of the huge saving we make you. No manu Buffalo Improved Well Board, $2.32 foot Two 
facturer’s profit to pay. _No jobber’s profit to pay. No Light Gas Finture, made of Brass Tubi 
jobber's No s profit or expenses oo ete $I 025 Bath Tab, complete to the floor with N kal wel ey Fin 


y—no dealer’s profit or expenses to pay, You pa 7. 
the bare to the manufacturer) of materi — $2.98; Roll Top ie 36 inches Th 














labor. You pay than one-half the dealer's price. deep, 43 inches sic? $i. 75; Base B with Nickel 
Some of these goods we sell as low as We on the dollar, this? A beautifal en. | Plated Trimmings, $ 5; Gas Heat will heat poet 4.500 

Sel iron bed, fine cotton cubic feet in zero ha] $4.98; Solid Oak Round 
All Brand New Goods top mattress ior Send ing Table, 6 feet x 42 inches, with 8-inch Pedestal, $7.75: 
Pane t oF oe hich, foot 413 Dresser, made of Solid Oak. size of base 19x36, with 
The goods are all new, fresh. first-class merchan- i bon. pe ehh: ie } ~ French Bevel Mirror 12x20, $5.25; Buffalo Leather 
iooraes aan Gates’ orth 2 seconds.” or Sheri's diameter. Si “ i fect 6 | Turkich Rocker, 41 inches high, beautifully tufted, $7.75; 

* inches or fect’ 3 inches, eare Mill 
And it’s a whole lot better merchandise than | Guaranteed santerens and a ae 2 ee 6.58. 


most retail dealers sell. We guarantee not only the high springs. All for $10.25. This 

quality of these goods, but prompt, safe delivery or + | aoe hoop ates in bead Write for BI 

your money back quick. tiie particalarstsleand price Bargain List House Paint, S 06 
e' my you want to tt in 

More Than 2, coo Gargaine on this great bargain, better it’s FREE—Do It NOW! Ate tee 


Guar- 
Imagine a gigantic sale of over two thousand s Send name on postal { snteed House Paint, only $1.08 
elal bargains, which covers: Lumber of all kinds, Mi for list of 2,000 articles Ke cr . lon in 6-gallon cans! 





work, Doors, Windows, Balusters, Wall Board, Paint — pictured, described wice, per gallon. 
and Paint Brushes, Roofing—Tarred, Rubber and Cor- and priced. Better do | te teed! to gover more square fet 
ated Steel—Steel Brick Siding, Pipes and Fittings, it now, for all ot these | eurface for surface, per gallon 
ollers, Radiators, Hardware Supplies, Stoves, goods are so excellent | than any other. not flake 


ices s » or crack. Weare like iron, pre- 
and prices so low that serves bulldines 


Ranges, Heaters, Furniture, Chairs, Desks, Dressers, 
many lines will be | and makes them . 


Couches, Beds, etc., Rugs, Curtains, Washing Ma- 
chines, Plumbing Outfits—in short, everything to completely wiped out | look most at 
build a home-and fernish it comfortably. in a jiffy. Remember, | tractive. 


quality and safe de- Barn Paint, 78c 
Prices Literally Slaughtered livery are guaranteed on every order. Write us, and Best Ready- 
2 don’t order any building or plan any home furnishing Mi 
| Here are a few samples of et the 2. 2.000 p Seametas until our Big 2,000 Bargain List is in your hands. | P8!nt only eo 
ry at this big sale: Famous Bu’ You can well afford to wait a few days and save from | fo] en anne 
oe ee Baffalo Bont Pan Tac per $5c to 70c on every dollar’s worth of merchandise you | fast. Write > todew 

pa at Rubber 63c per square; need. Our address is (3) 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO., 514 WALDON AVE., 

































See This Picker Wheel 


T MEANS more and better shelled corn, at less expense, than 
any other form of shelling device. It cracks less corn, scores 
fewer cobs, and runs easier; it cannot get out of adjustment; 

it costs less for necessary repairs; in every important point it is 
ahead of all other methods of shelling corn. 





When corn is selling around 75 cents a bushel, you can’t _—— 
afford to lose any of it through wasteful shelling. The picker- Sectional view of shelling cylinder, rag 
wheel shelling device on a Keystone sheller will save most of oe ee a ee By clied uid 


the corn that is wasted by other shellers. wise and not from the 


IHC Keystone Corn Shellers 


not only shell all the corn without cracking ker- 
nels or scoring cobs, but they require less power 
to run than any other sheller of the same size. 
This feature will recommend them to men who 
do custom shelling, where power is an important 
consideration. 



























Keystone Corn Shellers are made in two 
sizes for hand power, and in three sizes—2, 4, and 
6-hole—for horse or engine power. The [HC 
local dealer will tell you all about them, or, we 
will send you catalogues direct, if you say so. 








i H C Service Bureau 


The Bureau isa clearing house for agricultural 
data. It aims to learn the best ways of doing things 


» and tl istri . 
epee HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA = | Your individual experience may help others. Sead 


(Incorporated) USA your problems to the I H C Service Bureau, 

















DON'T BUY A GASOLINE ENGINE =<": 


Its Great Advantages are: ist—Lowest Fuel Cost; for it = te in + sak fevin 2nd—Deliverr Steadiest Power Stream, ada —— it especially 
for = ‘orm occupying 3rd—Easy an tan maniice it o - oy Kerosene or Gas. Sth—Perfect Lubrication. 6th—Starts 


Easi yoy space. 7th—It is the Kin —~ Portable nes. No engine has so wide a range of use. v0 
MAKE A ee = OT WRITE FO TION. We make 1% to 5% H. P. Segie cylinder engines; 6 to 20 H. P. two cylinder 
our cy 


engines; 30 to ba engines. All Heavy sty. slow speed engines. For surety of operstion and low iuel cost our engines lead. 
TEMPLE ANY, Manufacturers. 412 West 15th St., Chicago, U. S. A. This is our 59th year. 
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Conserving Water Power 





The states of plain and mountain 
may well catch an inspiration from 
what is going on in the upper Connec- 
ticut valley toward utilizing water 
power running to waste. A new 
corporation is announced that plans 
to expend $15,000,000 to develop 
New Hampshire water powers. The 
idea is to convert the same into elec- 
tric energy and to convey it on high 
tension wires to the factories of south- 
ern New England. 

It is well known that the new elec- 
tric power plant in the Connecticut 
river near the southern Vermont line 
is making extravagant profits. Simi- 
lar enterprises elsewhere are quite 
profitable. When such works are 
properly built and well managed, they 
constitute a safe, sure and profitable 
investment. In this respect, to have 
electro-hydraulie enterprises honestly 
capitalized at cost, is as safe an in- 
vestment as the bonds of municipal 
water works issued under similar con- 
servative conditions. 

It has now become the almost uni- 
versal rule for towns and cities to own 
and operate their own water works. 
But in many cases these works were 
built by private capital and were 
finally taken over by the town only 
upon payment of a heavy profit. Now- 
adays no town or city would think 
of having its water works built, owned 
electro-hydraulic enterprises honestly 
city itself. 

The same policy should be em- 
ployed in the construction, ownership 
and operation of electro-hydraulic 
power plants, not only in New Eng- 
land but also in our middle and south- 
ern states, What a chance here for 
West Virginia, for example, with its 
hills and mountains and swiftly flow- 
ing streams; the possibilities of a veri- 
table transformation! Now this work 
should be done by the respective states. 
For instance, Pennsylvania’ should 
make a survey of all its available 
water power as yet unutilized. Then 
the state should adopt a comprehen- 
sive policy for the construction, own- 
ership and operation of these power 
plants by the state itself. The. first 
plant to be built by the state would, 
ef course, be the one that is most 
likely to be most profitable. But the 
policy adopted would provide for 
building additional plants from time 
to time, so that eventually all the now 
unutiHNzed water powers would be de- 
veloped without waste or unnecessary 
duplication or any interference of one 
plant with another. 

Pennsylvania or other state could 
issue bonds to pay for these plants, 
and would thus secure the necessary 
money at a very low rate. If good 


management were employed, the state 
could have the power plants con- 
structed at as low a cost as could any 
private corporation. In fact, it might 
build them more cheaply in view of 
the number to be constructed. In 
this way the interest charge upon each 
electro-hydraulic plant in the state 
owned by the state would be 
only say 4% upon the cash actually 
invested in the plant, There would 
be no preferred stock, no common 
stock, no bonuses, no “water” secu- 
rities. The thing would be run 
just as an up-to-date town or City 
builds, owns and operates its water 
works. 

This means that the power could be 
sold at a reasonable price. Of course 
the power would first be supplied to 
every farmhouse, village, town, city, 
or industry in the state. Thus cheap 
electric light and power could become 
general. No one can measure theextent 
of the impulse that would thus be 
given to our manufactures, home in- 
dustries and agriculture, What sur- 
p'us power the state had over and 
above its own needs could then be 
conveyed on high tension wires into 
other states and sold at prices to cor- 
respond with prevailing rates. 

Such a policy is entirely feasible, 
wholly practical and has everything 
to commend it. American Agricul- 
turist believes this policy is essential 
to the best development of the va- 
rious states. We believe the cost 
of such development by respective 
states might be a relatively small un- 
dertaking, compared to the cost of 
the Boston water works, or of New 
York city’s water supply, or even of 
the new system of water works just 
built by the comparatively small city 
of Los Angeles, at a cost of over 

$25,000,000. 

Unless this policy is immediately 
adopted by various states east and 
south, the one most valuable un- 
developed natural resource is liable 
to fall into the hands of private cap- 
ital. It will be exploited for the bene- 
fit of holders of watered securities 
and the electric current will be sold 
only at comparatively high prices for 
years to come. But if the people con- 
tinue to be blind to their own inter- 
ests, they must not complain if pri- 
vate enterprise and private capital 
seizes upon this brilliant opportunity. 





For New Secretary of Agriculture 


It is understood that Mr Wilson will 





shortly leave the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, also that 
President Taft is already consider- 


ing his successor, and a complete re- 
organization of the entire department, 
which is well, But the efficiency of that 
department depends very largely upon 
the man who heads it. Who is this 
going to be? Shall it be some poli- 
ticlan chosen merely because he is a 
politician, or will it be a man chosen 
because of his fitness? 

It is understood that the president 
is disposed to favor that broken-down 
politician, Charles F. Scott of Kansas, 
who proved to be the wrong man in 
the wrong place when chairman of 
the hotise committee on agriculture, 
and who was defeated at the last con- 
gressional election, It is also under- 
stood that the west feels that the next 
secretary should come from that sec- 
tion, and therefore recommends Presi- 
dent Waters of the Kansas agricul- 
tural college, because of his fitness as 


a practical farmer as well as scien- 
tist. 

However, the president will prob- 
ably be guided somewhat by political 
and geographical considerations, and 
perhaps give insufficient weight to 
agricultural and_ scientific fitness. 
Hence, for political reasons, Prof L. 
H. Bailey of New York would seem to 


be out of it. And the same is prob- 
ably true of New England. It would 
be a sp'endid thing, for many reasons, 
if the right man from the south could 
head the agricultural department—a 
man who equally understood condi- 
tions at the north and west. 
President Taft is believed to think 
that the appointment might well go 
to Ohio, which has no cabinet office. 
The Buckeye state has two admirable 
men. One is R. W. Dunlap, who made 
such a magnificent record as state, 
dairy and food commissioner. The 
last time he ran, he led his ticket by 
96,000, shewing what a tremendous 


following he has in Ohio. In addition 
to being a successful, practical farm- 
er, he is well up in science and hag 
acheived an enviable record as an 
administrator. The other Ohio candi- 
date is Dr W. O. Thompson, president 
of Ohio state university, who likewise 
has many admirable qualifications. 
Viewing these and other possible 
men, American Agriculturist concludes 
that the best “available” man is Mr 
Dunlap. And by available, we mean 
a combination of all the various con- 
siderations which the president will 
weigh in making the appointment. 
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How few of us practice the right 
use of health! Still fewer are those 
who realize the power and 
Right Use joy experienced by the 
of Health person who makes the 
right use of health. There- 
fore, for our Thanksgiving number, 
to appear next week, Nover..ber 25, is- 
sue, an inspiring feature will be the 
invocation upon this subject by our 
worthy president. Concerning this 
work Hon P. J. McCumber, United 
States senator from North Dakota, 
writes: 

“T still retain in my nature the old 
Scotch candor without the ability to 
flatter, and you will therefore better 
appreciate my statement when I say 
that this invocation constitutes a 
string of eight of the finest pearls of 
prayer that I ever read,” 


The Percheron society of America 
has been having more or less difficulty 
with some of its 

Important members and 
Percheron Meeting some outsiders. 
These matters 

have been so terribly mixed up and 
so many misstatements have been 
made that American Agriculturist has 
studiously avoided making any com- 
ment until the facts are available. 
The secretary, Wayne Dinsmore of 
Chicago, is authority for the state- 
ment that the whole matter will be 
threshed out at the next annual 
meeting of the society, which occurs 
during the International live stock 
show in Chicago. The meeting will 
be held on Monday morning, Decem- 
ber 4, and it is hoped that everyone 














It is More Economical 


to buy advertised goods in prefer- 
ence to unadvertised goods. You 
are sure to get full value in quality 
and quantity. 

If you couldn’t, they wouldn’t be 
advertised. For it does not pay an 
individual or concern to advertise 
a product unless. it is something 
that will, without a doubt, satisfy 
the buying public. Advertisers are 
wholly dependent upon the public, 
and they must comply with its 
resolute demand for the best every 
time, and the most for their money. 
Otherwise they wouldn’t make 
enough to pay for their advertis- 
ing. . 

When you see a product adver- 
tised you can be sure it is standard. 
Nothing but thoroughly reliable 
goods can stand advertising. For 
when a product is advertised, it is 
literally laid bare before a critical 
public with the manufacturer’s 
name branded upon it. Tf it were 
not reliable, the public would know 
it in a very short time, and the ad- 
vertiser would be forced by honest 
competition to take up a selling 
plan Jess open than advertising, or 
get out of business. 

You economize when you buy 
advertised goods, because you don’t 
have to take a chance of making an 
unsatisfactory purchase, and you 
make your money go farthest. 


When writing ets . always 


is re 
advertiser will realize that 3 you have the Ls a4 
of this paper, and will credit the inquiry ¢ 
American Agriculturist. 











interested will be present and settle 


the trouble for all time. In order 
that all may be fully informed Secre- 
tary Dinsmore has issued a smali 
pamphlet giving the gist of the mat- 
ters in controversy in order that stock- 
holders and others may thoroughly 
study the proposition before they 
meet December 4. If the Percheron 
society has been conducting its af- 
fairs according to business methods, 
a great injustice is being done. If, on 
the other hand, fraud has crept inte 
its transactions, it is about time this 
be eliminated. It is desirable the Per- 
cheron people get together. j 

Almost sensational in portent, fed- 
eral census figures made public a few 





days ago forecast 
Prévide Against serious conditions 
Meat Famine’ in animal hus- 


bandry, unless 
breeding interests awake to their op- 
portunities and do everything within 
reason to restock depleted supplies. 
The fact is, the live stock business 
has not kept pace with the growth 
in population. It is far and away be- 
hind. In the 10 years between 1900 
and 1910 the population of the Unit- 
ed States increased a fifth Mean- 
while, what of the various classes of 
live stock? According to the federal 
census for these two terms, dairy 
cows showed a moderate gain of 20% 
in‘ numbers and horses and mules 
made some gain. But everything 
else worse than stood still. There 
was a veritable backward trend, im 
some instances showing sharp losses. 
For example, young calves, which 
should be found most uscful in build- 
ing up depleted dairy herds and in 
finishing supplies for the feed lots, 
there were only half as many in 1910 
as 10 years earlier. Similar losses 
were shown in lambs, while mature 
Sheep did not quite hold their own. 
In such tremendously important 
meat animals as cattle and swine, 
numbers not only made no gain ia 
the 10 years, but actually showed net 
losses of 7 to 8%. The importance of 
this is realized when plac'ng these 
figures by the side of the sharp gain 
in population, the latter meaning am 
enormous increase in consumptive de- 
mand. Next week American Agricul- 
turist will present these figures ia 
detail. Meanwhile, the lesson is ob- 
vious: The necessity of increased at- 
tention given to breeding and the 
assurance of good profits to farmers 
by so doing. 





The rapid discovery of rich deposits 
of potash in this country is one of 
those things which may 
The Search be classed as important, 
for Potash if true. The newspapers 
have had something te 
say about it during the last few daya, 
but some of the government mining 
experts are inclined to ridicule the 
reports, which intimated that deposits 
had been found sufficient to save this 
country $12,000,000 a year in outlay 
for this important component of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Mention was made 
in these columns some time ago of 
the encouragement offered by con- 
gress to seek out a domestic supply 
of potash. But this work has mostly 
been so far on the surface, and it is 
alleged, that granted potash is pres- 
ent, the recovery of it would be very 
expensive. Even though the work 
thus far should be a “flash in the 
pan,” it will be well worth while for 
congress next winter to make another 
modest appropriation to continue the 
search, even though scientists are in- 
clined to throw cold water on the en- 
tire proposition. 





The Government of New Zealand, 
long known for its progressive meth- 
ods, is inclined to encourage agricul- 
ture in every way possible. It. loans 
money to settlers on first mortgage 
security on unincumbered lands and 
improvements. Loans of 25 pounds to 
3000 pounds sterling can be granted, 
and applications for the small loans 
ave given the preference. Land 
‘holders may borrow up to three fifths 
of the value of the security. The 
notes, secured by mortgages, are re- 
payable by half yearly payments of 
principal and interest combined. Ia- 
terest is charged at the rate of 5% 
annually reducable to 4%% if the pay- 
ment is made not later than 14 days 
after the note is due and no arrears 
in Installments or interest payments. 
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LEAF TOBACCO AFFAIRS 


BULK OF CIGAR LEAF SOLD 


Farmers Have Sold Heavily in All States But Ohio~Prices Fairly 
Satisfactory in New York—Pennsylvania Holds for More 
Money — New Engiand Nearly All Sold 


The Pennsylvania crop is moving 
slowly at 7@10c for good to choice 
tobacco and farmers are reluctant to 


part with their crops at these 
prices, @emanding 12c for. really 
prime tobacco. In Wisconsin a 
large percentage of the 1911 


tobacco crop has changed hands at 6 
@7e p ¥ for fair to good crops, with 
higher prices obtained for anything 
showing extra quality. 

Dealers are showing much interest 
in 1910 packing of Lancaster county 
(Pa) tebacco. A fair portion of this 
crop is’ being used as binders. Deal- 
ers are obtaining 17@18c p lb for 
the 1910 crop, and some are expect- 
ing as high as 20c. 


In New York in Oswego, Onon- 
daga, Cayuga and Wayne  coun- 
ties, also further south in Chemung 
and Steuben 7@12c p Ib in the 
bdle have been paid. Weather has 
been unfavorable for tobacco opere- 
tions and only a small amount has 
been taken from poles. 

Farmers in Ohio are having much 


trouble in disposing of their crops and 
to date little has been sold. Prices 
for broadleaf and Dutch range from 
8@10c, with a few lots of Spanish 
contracted at 13c. 

The tobacco crop of New England is 
probably more closely bought up at 
this time of year than for several years 
past. According to reports received 
by American Agriculturist, compar- 
atively few crops are left in the grow- 
ing sections. Tobacco has moved 
from farmers’ hands at good prices 
throughouf the fall, as has been re- 
corded from time to time in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist. For primed to- 
bacco as high as 33c p Ib in the bdle 


in many localities has been paid for 
good crops. Shade-grown has left 
growers’ hands at 60@85c and some 


crops even higher to go to the sort- 
ing rooms. These prices on shaded 
tobacco have been encouraging, rep- 
resenting a good profit over invest- 
ment the first year. 

The acreage will be increased next 


season in shaded tobacco in New 
England. However, it is not 
expected any such enlargement 
of the acreage as took place 


this year will be recorded in 1912. A 
number of farmers are looking around 
for suitable land to try a few acres 
ef shade and a very few prosperous 
growers are planning to put in 40 to 
50 acres each or better. 

Primed tobacco the past season in 


New Bngland has been more 
profitable than any year since 
its ineeption. Last year the quo- 
tations en primed did not range 
enough higher over. prices paid 


for cut tebacco to make the priming 
operation much more than pay for 
itself. However, the demand for 
primed tobacco last season was keen. 
This year also all primed tobacco has 
left the hands of growers promptly 
at prices much in advance of those 
paid for cut crops. 

The Wisconsin cigar leaf is moving 
rapidly from growers’ hands at 7@11c 
p ib in the bundle, with a few crops 
bringing possibly a little higher, LR@ 
16c. For fillers from 2@4c is paid. 
A large portion of the 1911 crop has 
already been sold by farmers and 
they are turning their attention 
toward preparing the ground for next 
year. 

Reports from Cigar Districts 

To date but little tobacco has been 
sola. The price is not satisfactory 
and growers are holding the crop for 
an advance.—[T. S., Butler County, O. 

Tobaceo has mostly been sold at 
15c.—[ F. H. D., Corning, N Y. 

About 80% of new crop sold in 
bdle. Price range 10c p Ib. A few 
crops sold at 11@12c. Crop good.— 
{[J. M., Baldwinsville, N Y. 

It is estimated that 65% of the 1911 
crop in this section has been sold at 
prices ranging from 7@12c in the 
bdle; steck that can be utilized for 
binder purposes bringing the higher 
prices. Very little tobacco has been 
taken from the poles thus far. The 
eure is sound and good.—[{G. W. H., 
Baldwinsville, W Y. 

About 75% of the 1911 crop of to- 
bacco has been sold at 9@12c in the 
bdle.. Growers are Rt 12@15¢ in 
the bdle. Crop is well cured and will 
be taken from the poles early, as soon 
as the weather will permit. No = 
sweat or damage in curing.—[P. C., 
Big Miats, N Y. 

A small portion of the 1911 crop 
has been taken from the poles. — All 
is cured and would have been _down 
but for other work. About 50% ts 
sold, mostly the small crops, as the 
jarger growers are holding for higher 


prices. Condition of the crop is best 
ata D. B., Oswego Falls, 


There have been no sales of to- 
bacco lately as has been reported. 
The weather has been good for drying 
down and it is very well cured but 
none taken down.—[J. P. R., Hanni- 
bal, N Y. 

But few crops remain unsold. 
Prices as reported are 9@12%c in 
bdle. Prices asked for remainder of 
crop 10@13c in bdle. Not any taken 
from the poles. Little grown com- 
pared with years past. There has 
been a steady decline for last 10 
years. Prices received ever so low. 
Growers became discouraged.—[C. H. 
V., Chemung, N Y 


Some Local Pennsylvania Reports 


No buyers here and no sales. To- 
bacco is cured well. Farmers are 
talking 12¢c and some 14c. Some talk 
of pole burn. Dealers are holding off 
until some come from poles.—[M. B., 
Narvon, Pa. 


Tobacco throughout the county is 
good, average equal that of 1910. 
Curing is satisfactory except for some 


pole burn.—[B. E. K., Salunga, Pa. 
No sales reported in eastern part 
of Lancaster Co. Growers would con- 
sider offers at 11@12c p Ib, but deal- 
ers will not buy until some of the 
crop is stripped. It ts conceded by 
the growers in ground that 10c for 
best grade will be About the average 


price. It is the early buying that 
stimulates price and advances the 
market. The deliveries of 1910 from 


the growers were the worst stripped 
in the history of the business, and 
that is one reason packers will not 
trust growers.—[J. S. W., Kinzers, Pa. 

The crop is in a fine condition, 
curing perfect. Nosales. Old tobacco 
all sold. Best crop in 10 years.—[J. 
H. F. & B., Lock Haven, Pa. 

The midsummer drouth 
emall growth to early set 
later settings are of larger leaf, due 
to fall rains. Acreage about 90% of 
last year. Yield 1500 Ibs p acre, or 
the same as in 1910. Quality is fair, 
color good. Nearly all sold at 9@13c 


caused 
tobacco; 


Pp lb in the bdle.—[A. L. M., Brad- 
ford County, Pa. 
No sales of the 1911 crop. Con- 


tinuous murky weather damaged the 
goods in the sheds to some extent 
and buyers have not made up their 
minds what to do. Farmers are ask- 
ing 10@12c with no takers.—[H. S. R., 
Marietta, Pa. 

Tobacco has all cured so that it is 
in no danger from a severe freeze. 
Quality is very good, There has been 
but one sale to a local merchant. 
Price not public. Growers are talking 
13@15c for cured seed leaf. There 
has not been any taken down. We 
will commence stripping about Nov 
25.—[W. L. G., Lycoming, Pa. 


Ohio Crop Moving Slowly 


No sales in this vicinity. Growers 
are well satisfied with this year’s crop 
of Zimmer-Spanish and the consensus 
of opinion is that no finer crop of 
Zimmer was ever produced in the 
Miami valley. The feeling prevails it 
should not sell under 12c. While the 
acreage is far below normal, not over 
40% in the vicinity of Wayneville, the 
yield p acre will be more than for 
several years past. Many growers 
have begun to realize that it is bet- 
ter to put out a smaller acreage and 
give it better cultivation and atten- 
tion than heretofore, thereby getting 
a better yield and improved quality. 
We need co-operation here of grow- 
ers in the matter of marketing the 
crop.—[E. E. K., Waynesville, O. 

Not much stir among the buyers. I 
hear that several miles west of me 
they have bought some Dutch at 9c. 
One of my neighbors sold his Dutch 
crop at 10c and. has much stripped 
and ready for delivery. Do not hear 
of much damage to the crop so far. 
Weather was quite cold Oct 25 and it 
seems to have frozen the last cutting 
some.—[N..W. C., Arcanum; O. 

I have heard of no prices for the 
tobacco crop. Area harvested was 
15% less than in 1910. Yield was 700 

s p acre, which was equal to that 
of last year.—[{F. M. D., West Man- 


chester, O. 2 
Tobacco sales quiet. What has 
been sold is broadleaf and Dutch. 


Prices range from 8@10c. I heard 
of one crop of Spanish that was con- 
tracted at 13c, most of the tobacco is 
in growers’ hands. On account of 
very wet weather, may have some 
damage on poles.—[E. J. B., Medina 
County, O. 

Early tobacco has cured well, but 
some of the late harvested crops suf- 
fered on account of the frost late in 
Oct. of course, is where the 
sheds were poorly protected. I hear 
of some sales ef leaf at prices a little 
lower than at contract price earlier 
in the season. Less of the tobacco 





has been sold than I reported last 
time and much is still in growers’ 
hands. A large portion of the tebacco 
land is worked on shares. Hauling of 
manure for next year's crop is in full 
swing.—[K. H., Dane County, Wis. 

No tobacco sold in this vicinity. No 
offers made. Some think we will get 
10c p Ib, while others expect Sc. No 
tobaceo stripped in this vicinity.— 
{J. W. E., Preble County, O. 

About 50 acres of tobacco are grown 
in this township which is possibly 5% 
more than in 1910. The crop is good 
in quality and fair in color. Only 
about 15% has been sold.—[T. S. L., 
Ross, O 

A great many buyers are riding and 
prices are well maintained, writes a 
correspondent from Janesville, Wis. A 





few sales made week of Nov 8 are as | 


follows: Charles Pope 8 acres straight | 
in bdle; Herman Fritzke 8 acres at 9 
and 2c in bdle; W. H. Bradley 5 
acres at 10 and 2c in bdle; Martin 
Oberdick 20 acres at 9% and 2c p 
bdle; W. Finley 18 acres at 8c 
straight; J. Graham 2 acres at 8c; 
Carl Klingell 2 acres at 8c; James 
Atkinson 2 acres at 9c; John F. 


O’Leary 3 acres at 6%c; J. J. Ford 1 
acre at 11 and 3c; R. L. Page 26 acres 
at 11 and 3c; Ray George 1 acre at 7 
and 2c; J. A. Douglass 2 acres 7 and 2c. 


About 80% of the tobacco is now 
sold with very good prices, ranging 
from 12@16c p 1b, with 4c for fill- 
ers. Tobacco is curing very well, and 
that still on hand will command as 
good prices as crop already sold.— 
{A. B. P., Soldiers Grove, Wis. 


Not many transactions. Sales are 


few and mostly of the inferior or 
damaged crops. Prices are from 6c 
@ic p lb straight for bdle delivery 
The growers are in a hurry to con- 
tract and buyers report it hard work 
to contract at prices now being of- 
fered.—[H. E. H., Milton, Wis. 

Tobacco damaged by grasshoppers 
is selling for 6! .@ Te. Many good 
crops left. They want from 10@12c. 
Some bought every day but no rush.— | 
{S. H., Rockdale, Wis. 

No frost damage in sheds by re- 
cent frost but some pole rot on the 
late harvested. Sales are now few, if 
any. No tobacco taken down for 
stripping yet. Hauling of manure 
and plowing the ground for the next 


year tobacco crop are now going on, 
Acreage for next year will average 
same as in 1911.—[K. H., Cambridge, 
Wis. 

It is not easy 
many crops not already sold. 
ers have been looking sharply 
the farmers have not been _ inter- 
viewed about their goods, it must be 
a mistake.—[F. J. S., Enfield, Ct. 

Tobacco is about all sold. No sales 
have been made recently. Only three 
or four lots remain unsold. Farm- 
ers took advantage of the recent 
rainy week and took down and 
stripped more than half the crop.— 
{H. C. R., North Hadley, Mass. 

Possibly 75% of the tobacco crop 
has been sold at 12@15c p 1b in the 
bdle. Yield was not as large this 
year as last by 100 lbs p acre. The 
frost of Sept 14 damaged 10% of the 
tobacco that was standing.—[C. P., 
Conway, Mass. 

The tobacco market is rather quiet. 
Some sales are reported. Samuel 
Orr of West Suflield has sold his crop 
of tobacco to Dwight Loomis of 
Springfield at 2Ic p lb in the bdle.— 
[ 


Buy- 


F. E. H., Suffield, Ct. 

Tobacco is well cured. About one- 
third already in bdle and the rest all 
ready to be taken down. About 50% 
of the crop is sold at prices ranging 
from 20@33c assorted. Buyers are 
still in the field and it looks as if 
the remainder would be all bought at 
about the same prices.—[J. H. B., 
Glastonbury, Ct. 

Yield of tobacco about 800 Ibs p 


@cre on 2000 acres, compared with 
700 lbs last season; quality good, 


About 90% is sold for 18c 
None of last 
M., Gads- 


color light. 
for cutrand 20c in bdle. 
year’s crop left.—[D. W. 
den County, Fla. 


and if | 


at this time to find | 









MOTORCYCLES 


are just about as useful on the farm as 
wagon or plow—they save you time and 
dollars every day. Carry you 
anywhere 5 times as quickly as a 
horse could—at cost of one-tenth 
S cent permile. Nearly 4000 Hariey- 

: Davidsons sold te farmers this 
year. 
Write for booklet “The 
Harley-Davidson On The 
Farm.” 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR COMPANY 


M41 A. Bt. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 






















NEWTON'S REMEDY Coccne, Dietompers: 


is, Die 
positive cure oS i toed Ser 


that is Guaran 

} a Lg It gets at the root of the trouble. A 
Snentinip remedy forsadigse@on tion, which isthereal 

ause of heaves. Heaves affect the lungs only 
indirectly. Newton's Remedy drives ou rt 
tinal werme and is an excellent 
bowel " maaan, Epes lains fully, free. x 

r can, ai rs’, or sent 

Tue w REMEDY CO., tirsrelebe, Obie 


T 








SA 
Our 1912 Model Machine saws faster, runs easter and wit 
last longer than ever.  ndjasted in a m_nute to suite > 
year-old boy or perengens —% aa for catalog Nom3 
and low price. ret 


order ge 
Folding Sa ‘shwine Mach. Co.,161W. | Harrison St., Chicago, I. 

















STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


Made of Double 8 
Heavily Gaivenioed Wie 
Sexeires fewer posts and 
utiasts all others. Lowest 
rices ever quoted. 26-inch 
og Fence 16¢, 4é7-inok 
60-inch Poultry Fence 
per rod. Special Wire $1.40 per 8-rod 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

















ost durable fence 


Heaviest . 
sy tanivenieel: “ee 
Chicken tight. 
to 35c 








Batteries 
on? make but a 
ble Product 


Sto 
not a 





6 volts @ Amp. hour $18.28 

" Larger sizes quote oa 
request. 

Cosmes Electric Co., 136 A. A. Liberty St., New York. 





Get Our Half Price Offer 


On the Capital Gasoline 
Engines. On the market 
18 years. Made without 
packing 

‘Bizes: from 8 h, p. te 


C. DISSINGER & BRO. CO., fac. 
Lancaster, Penns. 












) Li ls wD real =F about ~ 








i Watt’ S 


$25.00 buys this 





CORN 
SHELLER 


Watts Power corn sheller 


(with a little, of course, 
added for freight, etc., to your 


station) which will shell 120 


bushels of corn an hour. 


Less than 


half the cost of its nearest competitor. 


Has a feed grinding attachment for only 
$11.50 more, that equals the work of any 
$25.00 to $35.00 grinder. 


3 H. P. Operates Sheller to Full Capacity 


Pays for itself in 2 good two days’ run. 


Aay farmer 


cae shell when whe wants to and sell at the right price. 


y: 5 days’ free trial. Dealers every- 





a my Write for booklet. 


1014 Hazel Street 





Seager Engine Works 
Lansing, Mich. 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


Every member of our big fauiily is in- 
terested in promoting New York agri- 
culture. No agency does this better than 
the Old Reliable American Agricultur- 
ist. The state experiment stations, agri- 
cultural schools and colleges, state 
department of agriculture, etc, all com- 
bined, do less annually for the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the Empire state 
than this one great farm journal. How 
can we still do more? By working in 
the closest way with every member of 
our big New York family. Therefore, I 
ask for your co-operation. When in 
New York come to the Ashland building 
and see me personally. And, anyway, 
write tome. In what respect can we im- 
prove the reading material? What agri- 
cultural questions need investigation? In 
what way can we, by means of publicity, 
promote the right, correct the wrongs? 
I hope each member of this family will 
write at least one letter to me this win- 
ter. Won't you do it? 


Editor American Aagriculturist. 


NEW YORK 





Cheese Values Lower at Utica 





The last meeting of the Utica «N Y¥) 
dairymen’s board of trade for the sea- 
son of 1911 was held November 13. 
Following is an abstract of Sec De- 
Shon’s report of the business for the 
season: 

The dry summer did not seem to 
affect the dairy section tributary to 
Utica so seriously as other parts of 
the state, because from time to time 
there was rain, but it curtailed the 
make of cheese. The transactions on 
the Utica board were 11,000 boxes less 
than in 1910. The season opened a 
week later this year than last in order 
that the glut of cheese at New York 
could be relieved as much as possible 
before fixing prices for the new make. 
When the market did open the estab- 
lishing of a much lower quotation 
than that at the opening of the 1910 
Season was accepted philosophically, 
as it was generally conceded that, 
although the make last year was 
large, prices were too high, and cheese 
accumulated at distributing centers to 
such an extent that the market was 
top-heavy all winter, the situation be- 
ing relieved only by an export demand 
that sprang up in the spring. When 
it became evident that the make was 
to be smaller, prices advanced gradu- 


ally until a curb ruling of 14 cents 
was reached for September cheese. 
The ruling curb price for the season 
was 11.9% cents, as compared with 
14.21 in 1110,* with 13.82 in 1909 and 
with 11.55 in 1908. The transactions 
were: 
Total number of boxes ........ 122,000 
Poun@s per bok ~. .....sesecsd's 4f 
Numiber of pounae .......ccccecers 5,490,000 
Average curb price per pound .. 11.96 
Value of season's cheese ...... $641,604 

Comparing this with three preceding 
vears We have: 

1908 1909 1910 vil 

Boxes sold 118,384 92,000 133,000 122,000 
Value of cheese in 1908 eee e - $615,301 
Value of cheese in 1909 ...... 572,148 
Value of cheese in 1910 ....... 850,469 
Value cf cheese in 1911 ....... 641,604 

The transactions in butter on the 
beard for the season were about 5700 
Packages, as against 3664 in 1910. 


‘Khe lowest price quoted was 21 cents 
the last two markets in May, and the 
highest 32 cents the last week in Oc- 
tober and the first of November. Last 
year the lowest price was 27% cents 
and the highest 31% cents. 

One ruling top price at Little Falls 
for the season was 11.10 cents, com- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


pared with 14.09 in 1910, with 13.49 in 


tu9 and with 11.35 in 1908. The 
transactions were: 

Total number of boxes ........ 110,438 
Pounds per DOE, «+06 0.6 cavrdéss 45 
Number of pounds ............ 4,969,710 
Average price per pound ...... 11.10 
Value of season’s cheese ...... $551,638 

The comparative table follows: 
1908 1909 1910 1911 


Boxes sold 105,700 111,249 121,034 110,438 
Value of season’s cheese, 1908 .$544,056 
Value of season’s cheese, 1909 7 
Value of season's cheese, 
Value of season's cheese, 

Local New York Markets 


At Utica, N Y, Nov 13, the last 
meeting of the Utica dairymen’s board 
of trade for the season was held to- 
day. The official transactions were: 
Large colored 100 bxs, small _ col- 
ored 806, and small white 250, all at 
13%c. The curb sales were at 15%c, 
with specials fractionally higher. The 
tone of the market was firmer. The 
sales of butter were 55 packages at 
34c p lb. At some creameries spe- 
cials are selling at 35c. 

At Watertown, N Y, Nov 13, the 
cheese board adjourned for the sea- 
son Friday, with sales of 1000 bxs at 
144%c. The total transactions of the 
season aggregate 208,132 bxs, with an 
average price of 12c, as against 190,- 
415 bxs in 1910, with a l4c average. 
The total output for the season of 
1911 is valued at $1,469,794. 

At Canton, N Y, Nov 11, 1700 tubs 
butter sold at 32%c p Ib, 18 bxs 
cheese at I4c. This week’s shipment 
closes the cheese trade for this sea- 
son. Many of the cheese factories 
are making butter. 


Hop sales in N Y are reported at 51 
@52c p ib, which are the same values 
noted for several weeks. On the Pa- 
cific coast trading is spasmodic. Prices 


have ruled firm. with sales ranging 
from 38@42c. At New York city, 
prime to choice 111 state hops sell 


at 55@57c, Pacific coast 46@47c. 


Course in Bee Culture—The N Y 
agri college is planning to add a 
course in beekeeping. Dean Bailey har 
strongly recommended this matter to 
the board of trustees and they have 
approved of same. At the present 
time there are no facilities for the 
study of bees, either at this or any 
other institution. From an agricul- 
tural viewpoint such instruction is de- 
sirable. The board has also approved 
of the recommendation that a dept of 
rural architecture be established. Ac- 
cording to Dean Batley, this is very 
necessary. He states that the farm 
buildings in N Y, as a rule, are old 
and do not represent the best farm- 
ing of the day. The fees in this dept 
do not attract architects. He holds 
that the agri college might instruct 
farmers in the best mode of construc- 
tion. Dean Bailev advocates also the 
establishment of a normal dept to 
further the teaching of agri subjects. 
The trustees have approved of this 
recommendation, and the establish- 
ment of such a course will be imme- 
diately undertaken, 


Winter Courses to be given at 
N Y state col of agri begin Nov 28 
and close Feb 23. There are five as 
follows: General agriculture, dairy, 
poultry, horticulture and home eco- 
nomics. These are strictly business 
and occupational courses, not acade- 
mic. There are no examinations for 
admission. Instruction presupposes at 
least a good grammar school educa- 
tion. Applicants for admission must 
be at least 17 years of age. Tuition is 
free to residents of N Y state. Full in- 
formation can be secured by writing 
Dean L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N Y 


Few Apples in Franklin—The 


weather here was very good for out- 
door work much of the time through 


the 


the month of Oct. The opportunity 
has been well improved by farmers 
in plowing, threshing and work on 
the county road. Crops are all har- 


vested and housed. Corn and oats did 
well as a general rule. Hops were a 
pretty good crop. Potatoes yielded 
light, the smallest crop in years in 
this town. Good appies are scarce. 
Hops are 50c p Ib, potatoes 5c p bu, 
eggs 30 to 33c p doz. Cows doing 
pretty well. Butter 30 to 3lc p Ib, ap- 
ples Tic to $1 p bu. 


Schoharie Co—The 
been wet. Oats were a good crop. 
Buckwheat light.' Potatoes about 50% 
yield, but of fine quality. Applies poor 
yield. Butter is selling™for 28¢ p Ib, 
eggs S4c p doz. Milch cows are high. 
Fresh cows are soon to be from $30 
to #00, depending on breed and record. 
All patronize the creameries. Cream- 
ery butter brings over 30c p Ib. Every- 
thing for the table is high. 


Prize for Best Hops grown in the 
United States, at the recent land and 
irrigation exposition in N Y, was a 
$1000 silver cup. This was won by 
DeWitt Mitchell of Otsego Co. 


Genesee Co—A _ farmers’ institute 
will be held at Elba Dee 21, with F. 
E. Gott of Spencerport as conductor. 
There are to be eight in the Co. Farm 
werk is about all done. The following 
prices prevail: Hay $20 p ton, wheat 
$1 p bu, beans $2.15, potatoes Tic, 
cabbage $7 to $14 p ton according to 
the kind. Veal Se p lb, pork 6c, but- 
ter 30c, eggs 30c p doz. Beans yielded 
from 15 to 20 bus p acre. Apples are 
about $2 p bbl. Wheat and pastures 
are looking fine. Corn-is a good crop 
and will yield about 100 bus p acre. 


Good Pasture in Sefferson—The 
ground was covered with snow last 
Monday. Stock in fine condition is 
just being put in. Frosts have not 
hurt the feed: The Lanna company 
is making about 10 cases of pot 
cheese a day at the new Baumert 
plant. Butter is scarce and brings 
32 to 35c p Ib. A very few eggs are 
effered at from 35 to 40c p doz. A 
great deal of plowing has been done. 

Warren Co—Farmers are plowing. 
Sod is in fine condition for plowing. 
Stock of all kinds is looking well. 
The afterfeed was good. Prices are 
good for all kinds. Not many buyers 
from sections where the hay crop 
was short. Hay is selling for $10 in 
barns. Prime butter is 30c p Ib, eggs 
30c p doz, dressed hogs 9c p Ib, beef 
8 and 9c. Grain of all kinds is very 
high. Corn and meal are retailing 
for $1.75 p 100, middlings $1.85. Pigs 
for wintering are very plentiful and 
in no demand on account of the high 
price of grain. A smaller number 
will be wintered than formerly. There 
was a very poor grain crop in the 
county. It will be a very dull winter 
in this section. 


past fall has 





The Eastern Live Stock Market 


At New York, Monday, November 
13—Last week after Monday the mar- 





ket for beeves continued extremely 
dull, and steers declined 10@15c on 


good and medium grades, with com- 


mon beeves 15@25c lower; choice 
heavy beeves were scarce and ruled 
about steady all thé week. Calves 
were dull Wednesday and with the 


exception of prime and choice veals 
all sorts were lower; the market con- 
tinued dull up to the close. The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
$4.50@8, oxen and stags 4@6.50, bulls 
2.50@5, cows 1.25@6, veals 6@10, 
culls 4@5.50, grassers and fed caives 
3@5, southern and western do 4.25@ 
6. Milch cows slow and lower at 
22 @ 62. 

Today .here were 71 cars of cattle 
and 1152 calves on sale. Steers were 
slow at just about last week’s closing 
prices; bulls slow to 10c lower, thin 
cows steady to 10c higher, other cows 
slow and unchanged. The yards were 
not quite cleared. Calves on mod- 
ereta receipts were firm and active, 
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Which is Better for the National Grange? 


American Agriculrar’st 


with some sales of choice véals a frac- 
tion higher; very few southern anid 
western calves offered. The pens wer: 


cleared, Steers averaging 1025 tw 
1410 Ibs sold at $5@7.75 p 100, in- 


cluding 3U cars of Va, said average 
at §.50@7.75, 2 cars of W Va, 1376 
Ibs average, 6.35, a car of Ky, 11% 
ibs, 6.05, a car of N Y steers, 1154 
Ibs, 5. Oxen sold at 5@6.25, bulls 
2.50@5.50, cows 1.75@4.60, veals 64 
10.25, culls 5@5.50, barnyard calves 
3.25@4, fed do 4.25wo. 

Sheep were in moderate demand 
after Monday of last week and prices 
held steady up to the close. Lambs 
were slow on Wednesday with some 
sales 15@25c lower; but on light re- 
ceipts the market recovered, closing 
strong and 10@15c higher than the 
opening. The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep $2@4, culls 1.504 
1.75, lambs 4.0@6, culls 3.50@4.50, 
yearlings 3@4.75. Today there were 
56 cars on sale. Defmand was mod- 
erately active and prices full steady, 
with early arrivals about all cleaned 
up. Common to prime sheep (ewes) 
sold at 2@3.50 per 100 Ibs, culls at 
1.30@1.75; ordinary to prime lambs 
at 5@6, one deck Vt lambs at 6.25. 
culls 3.50@4.50, vearlings 4@4.50. 
Top price for N Y lambs 6, Ohio do 
6, Pa do 5.75, W Va do 6. 

Hogs held up to about opening 
prices after Monday, and closed firm 
f@r prime heavy weights. Today there 
were about 1100 head on sale. Mar- 
ket was 10@15c higher, with good me- 
dium and light hogs selling at the 
range of $6.50@6.70 per 100 Ibs, pigs, 
102 lbs average, at 6.30. 


The Horse Market 


The market was well supplied with 
offerings last week and while trading 
was fairly active prices were rather 
weak for all except strictly: choice. 
Heavy drafters are quoted at $2604 
350 per head, chunks 170@225, good 
second-hand general purpose horses 
75 @ 150. 

At Buffalo, the beef cattle trade 
was active and prices higher Mon- 
day, receipts totalin a150 = head. 
Prime steers sold at $7.50@8 p_ 100 
ibs. Shipping steers sold at 6.50G 
7.50, butcher steers 5.50@7, heifers 
4@6, cows: 3.25@5, bulls 3.50@5.25, 
milch cows 20@65 ea. Total receipts 
of calves amounted to 1000 head, mar- 
ket was active, prices steady. The 
good kind sold generally at 9@9.25, 
with choice ones at 9.50, medium kind 
sold mostly at 8@8.75, with ordinary 
firm. Heavy weights sold as low as 
6. Receipts of sheep and lambs Mon- 
day amounted to 20,000 head. Lambs 
were higher than the previous Friday 
by 35c p hhead, the best selling as high 
as 6.35, with poor to metium lots 4@ 
5. Sheep sold at 2@3.85. Hog prices 
were slightly higher than previous 
Friday, showing a rise of 10@15c. 
Total receipts amounted to 18,700 
head. Yorkers sold at 6.60@6.65 p 
100 lbs, pigs 5.80, heavy weights 6.704 
6.75, roughs 5.50@6. 





Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, buck- 
wheat T74c p bu, corn Tic, oats 5i5c, 
rye 9c, bran $26.50 p ton, linseed 
meal 38, middlings 25@30, corn meal 
30, loose timothy hay 19.24, clover 15 
@19, baled oat straw 9.50@10, rye 
10.50 @11, milch cows 75 ea, hogs 6%c 
p lb, fresh eggs. 55c p doz, live fowis 
and chickens 12@13c p 1b, ducks 11 
@12c, geese 10@1l1c, potatoes 2.75@ 
3 p bbl, red onions 75@85c p bu, yel- 
low 85@90c, cabbage 3.50@5 p 100 
hds, turnips 1@1.25 p bu, apples 2@ 
3.50 p bbl, carrots 90c@1, beets 1.25@ 
1.50, squash 1.25@1.75, parsnips 1.25 
@ 1.50. 

At Buffalo, fcy marrow beans $3 p 
bu, medium and pea 2.60, fresh eggs 
40¢c p doz, live turkeys 18@20c p Ib, 
chickens 10@12%c, fowls 12c, old 
roosters 9@10c, ducks 13@14c, geese 
12@15e, potatoes S0@S85c p bu, cab- 
bage 2@4 p 100 hds, squash 50@/75c p 
100 ibs, white turnips 90c@1 p bu, 
home-grown onions 1.15 p bu, apples 
40@75c p bu, choice hay 23.50 p ton, 
mixed 21, oat and wheat straw 7.50, 
rye 8.50@9, northern spring wheat 
1.07 p bu, winter 97@99c, new corn 
72c, oats 5l1c, barley 1.15@1.25, rye 
1,02, bran 24.50 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 27, red dog 32, cottonseed meal 
31, oil meal 39. ; 


The Eastern Fruit Growers’ assn 
will hold its next regular meeting on 
Dec 12 at 8 p m at the Raleigh hotel 
in Washington, D C. Sessions will 
continue on the following day or days 
as the business of the assn may re- 
quire. Matters of legislation and in- 
terstate problems which will be dis- 
cussed include a standard package 
law, a law giving the sec of agri the 
right to quarantine against infected 
nursery seedlings, inequality im the 
present freight rates on apples in the 
eastern territory, how to make fruit 
crops more valuable than at present 
and such other matters as delegates 
from hort societies or members may 
bring up. Further information may 
be secured from Sec Nat T. Frame, 
Martinsburg, W bo 
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In the Empire State 


Madison Co—It has been a very 
wet fall. -All crops were rather late 
nd not much plowing has been done, 
Corn was the best in many years. 
Several farmers found it necessary to 
illd special silos to take all their 
Potatoes were not very good as 


corn. 
rule, although one piece of 3 acres 
averaged better than 200 bushels to 
the acre. Potatoes sell for about G5c 
p 100. Rot is und in many places 
\pples are a great crop, but T0c p 100 
s the highest price obtained. Fruit 
was of better quality than for several 
vears, Cabbage is scarce, Season 
vas late and heads didn’t* harden 
much, It sells for $10 p ton. Last 
year only $2 p ton was received at a 
neighboring station. Milk sells for 
$1.70 p 10°. Feed is very high; glu- 
ten $1.55 p 100, hominy $1.60. Roads 


ire very muddy but in good shape for 
the winter. Cattle as a rulee are go- 
ing into winter quarters in good con- 


dition.: Oats averaged from 30 to 60 
bus p acre. Many acres of buck- 
wheat remain uncut on account of 


wet weather. 

Monroe Co—The fall 
with good crops and good prices. 
Farmers surely have no reason for 
complaint. There was a larger apple 
crop than expected; some evaporators 
are about through, while others will 
run until holidays. All crops are 
harvested but corn and roots. Very 
little farm property has changed 
hands the past year. A reclamation 
company of N Y city is filling in the 
bay flats of Irondequoit bay for cel- 
ery and lettuce. In the adjoining 
town of Penfield there are (00 acres 
1 tine muck land that could be used 
with the expense of clearing. 

Chautaugua CoO—Crops 
all harvested. Grapes did 
as high a price as was 
The crop. was fairly good. 
j2c p ib, eggs 32c p doz. Nearly all 
the apples were biown off the trees 
and had to be delivered to the canning 
factory for 60c p 100. Hay is scarce 
and brings $20 p ton in the barn. 


has been fine, 


are nearly 
not bring 
expected. 
Butter is 


Livingston Co—Hay pressing and 
potato drawing is the main busi- 
ness among farmers. Hay sells at $15 
to $18 p ton, potatoes 35 to Tec p 
bu, wheat 90c to $1. Barley was a 
fair crop and its selling at $1 p bu. 
Buckwheat is a good yield, but the 
rcreage was small; selling at 7 to 
70ec p bu. Oats in small lots are 


bu. Apples are 


bringing 50 to 52c p 
Mic to $1 p bu. 


. fair crop and bring 


‘abbage yielding well and selling at 
$10 to $10.50 p ton Rye is searce at 
0c p bu Eggs 3Uc p doz, butter 
26c p Ib. Cows are selling at auc- 
tion at $20 to $30 ea, owing to the 
scarcity and high price of hay. Some 
farmers are selling their fatted lambs 


at Se p Ib. 


Ontario Co—The past month has 
been very good for doing fall work, 
with the exception of harvesting 
beans. The weather has been rather 
showery for them Theresare some 
to be harvested. Some have threshed;: 
the largest yield heard of as yet was 
21 bus p acre. Potatoes are all dug; 
the yield was better than expected, 
considering the drouth and bugs. One 
field averaged 182 bus p acre. Buy- 
ers are paying §5c p bu in the field. 
Cabbage all sold price $9 p_ ton. 
There were never as many heads 
grown and wasted as this year, due 
to many little rains followed by ex- 
treme hot weather. Danish a light 
crop. 

Tompkins Co—On account of fre- 
quent rains the weather this fall has 
not been very favorable for doing 
farm work, Beans and buckwheat 
were out in the field very long. - Beans 
are @ very good crop; buckwheat a 
medium one. Corn a good crop, but 
the fodder was damaged by the early 
killing frost. Potatoes yielded med- 
ium well, Weather was unfavorable 


for harvesting them. Some paid as 
high as $2 and $3 a day for help to 
pick up potatoes. Apples were a 
medium crop. On account of scarcity 
of help many farmers shook apples 
off and took them to the dry house. 
Farmers are taking their potatoes 
to the station at 70 and T5c p bu. 
Winter wheat is looking well in this 
section. Mr Teaphazin is bvilding an 
elevator at the station in place of the 
one that was destroyed by fire. Eggs 
are 35e p doz, butter 28c p Ib, pota- 
toés 70 to Tdc p bu 

New York Oysters Valuable—New 
York in ‘OS ranked third in value of 
ishery products, being surpassed by 
Mass and Va. This according to 
federal census returns recently made 
public in a book on fisheries of the 
U SS. The total value of N Y fishery 
products is given as $4,594,000. The 
hief fishing grounds are Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, Hudson river, Long 
island sound and the Atlantic coast 
region, The state thus has both 
fresh and sait water fisheries of con- 
siderable importance, the fresh water 
fisheries being divided into two nat- 
ural divisions. More than $3,800,000 


was invested in fishing equipment. 
Oysters contributed 56% of the total 


value of all products. 





AMONG NEW YORK FARMERS 


Poultry and Fruit for Profit 


CHABLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, 


Poultry growing as well as egg pro- 
duction forms one of the most im- 
portant sources of money in Kent 
county, Del, for the farmers and their 
wives, if not the greatest of all sources 
which bring in spot cash returns. 
Each Thanksgiving and Christmas 


DEL 





season the buyers of poultry from 
Philadelphia and other points buy 
many tons of the finest poultry that 


markets and which 


goes to the city 
therefore calling for 


grades as fancy, 





a price just a shade above the market | 


quotations, It is safe to say that 
hundreds of ions of poultry wil! go 
rom this county to the holiday mar- 
kets, to say nothing about the regu- 
lar shipments each day. Many farmers’ 
wives raise and sell over $100 worth 
of turkeys and geese each season. 
One lady last year received $202 for 
poultry sold to one of the holiday 
buyers. When it is remembered that 
this is in addition to the weekly egg 
receipts and the sale of young chick- 
ens and broilers, which is a goodly 
eum, it will be seen that this county 
has in its poultry one of the greatest 
assets of the farm. 

T. W. Harvey of this county has a 
new variety of yellow corn talhed 
Prosperity and he likes it better than 
any variety of corn he has ever 
planted on medium vr strong soil. Mr 
Harvey planted his corn about May 
15 last-on white tlay boil that had 
been in corn the past three yeafs in 
succession and had not received any 
linfe or fertilizer for 15 years but had 
been manured with barnyard manure 
each year. The season was very dry 
and hot. About the last of July and 
the first of August the mercury 
reached 100 degrees, and on one or 
two occasions reached 108 degrees. 
Last week he finished husking and 


found that his corn had averaged 
197 bushels of ear corn per acre. 
The corn on the farrm of Arnold 


Naudain of New Castle county was 

recently measured by Newton L 

Grubb of the state board of agricul- 

ture, and Wesiey Webb, secretary of 
t 


the board, in competition for 
state prime of $50. The acre yield 
was pronounced * unusually large. 


When three more acres have been 
measured in Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties the prize winners will be an- 
nounced. The measuring on the Nau- 
dain farm brought together many 
farmers who congratulated Mr Nau- 
dain on his fine yield. After the acre 
was measured it was cut by 10 men, 
husked and measured before the 
judgés, who were Henry P. Cannon, 
H. W. Heitchu and Daniel W. Corbit. 
The day was much enjoyed. 

The Middletown farms creamery, 
which is one of the largest and most 
up-to-date creameries in the state, as 
well as one of the most successful 
from a financial standpoint, wants 
more milk than is being received at 
the present time. This creamery 
paid the farmers for the month of 
September from $1.16 to $2.30. per 
100 pounds of milk. In dollars and 
cents this amounts to from 59%cents 
to $1.15 for each 50-pound can. 

Farmers in the lower part of Dela- 
ware are unable to obtain laborers to 
assist them in harvesting their crops 
of corn, potatoes and apples. As a 
result the highest wages for ears are 
being offered. ~ 
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TRAPPERS ° 
GUIDE 


Sk your furs to Funsten. 













good sport and paye big 
cee, 


or 
Qatalor f ond full particulars 
u 


r Market 


Funsten Bros. & Co., 


FUNSTEN PAYS 
CASH FOR 


and Sells Traps and Outfits at Factory Prices! 


® You get the highest prices and the quickest returns when you ship 


\ wolf, lynx and other furs are valuable. 
‘furs direct from trapping sections than any house in the world. 
The bigceet American and 
sales, which run into millions o 
jramong buvers at our sales enables 

That's why we can send the most money for your fars, and send it quicker, 


Y Big Money in Trapping 
profits. 

Funsten Animal Baits double your fur cate 
Reports and Shipping Tags F A 
now, for all kinds of furs will bring good pric 






FURS 





Coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, marten, fox, 
We receive and sell more 






oreign buyers are represented at our regular 
dollars yearly. The fierce competition 
to get higher prices than anyone else. 







While work on the farm is 

slack, do some trapping. It’s 

outfite at ‘actory 

Write today for 
6 send © pas New Trapper's Guide, Game Law 
Write for them teday. A 

es season, (3) 


138 Elm Street, St. Louls, Mo. 


Wo furnish trappin 
















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. z 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
or any kind of skia with hair or fur on, 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered, 

Your Cur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. It 
will certainly pay you to look into it. 

Our illustrated catalog gives alot of Be 
information. Tells how to take off and 
care for hides; how we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our marvelous brush 
dyeing process which is a tremendous 
advantage to the customer. especially 
on horse hides and calf skins; about & 
the goods we sell, taxidermy, ete. 
we never send out this valuable book 
except upon reqnest.. If you want a 
copy send in fw Sa € —— addrees, 

The € Fur ne 
te Ave. Re 


SKUNK 


yg ergy ae Jewett & Sons, Redw og N.Y., 


EW aNd worst HIDES 


To be tanned and manufactured into 
coats, robes, gloves and mittens. 
We are dressers of all kinds of furs. 
Write for free catalogue and samples 
telling all about our business. 

Fur Coats and Kobes for Sale 


THE SYLVANIA TANNING CO., 


Syivania, O., Lock Box, A. A. 
Money. Read 


TRAPPERS stones."*8s 


, liustrated, 128 to page 

magasive about Stee! Traps, Deadfuils, 

Trapping Scerews, Haw Furs, Dogs, Gunes, Ginseng, Big Game 
ae Sample W cts. Buyers aad Trappers, you need 
the 16- Saarbal'l weekly, Camp and Trail; contains Raw Fur Price 
List, Mar rs, ete. Sainple 5c., two copies of each, 25c. 


A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 49, Columbus, O o. 
9am © GME © EE 8 


Raw Furs Wanted 


Skunk, Mink, Raccoon, Secume, Fox, Muskratand © 
other furs are h prices in New York, the 
best market for you to ship te. Do you want to know 











We buy Skunk, Mink, Musk. 
rat and ell other raw fure st 
hig ~y market prices, and give 





liberal assortments and 
equare , ~ ss to everyone. 
ice-}ist free 


Dept.9 








Make More 











@ Nst—it's free, ighest commercial references. . 
? | ‘ lished monthly, $1 a year, tells all about 
Good stories, too, Special 0 Send 25c,. for 3months’ | 


“* Hew te Get More Meney for Your Raw Furs ?"* 
Write for “ Monjo's Hunter and Trap “ and price 
§ F..N. MONJO, 160W. 25th St, N.Y. 
OG 06 GRE 6 ETE 8 CASE 
if you know the inside secrete of the 
business. Fur News Mavarine, b- 
trapping, hunting, raw furs, bunting dogs, guns, traps, 
— all pursuits for proas in the woods and fielda 
trial and get free valuable G@-page Trappers Guide. 
fur News Pub. Co., 46 W. 24th St., New York, Room 634 | 


HIGHEST 
PRICES 
me) 5 


FURS 








Make more money out 
Raw Fura by gett - 4 
value yourself and 
middleman’s pro io 
New York is best market 
and we pay highest prices 


Cash for 


Raw Furs 222% 


out the commission house humbug and ship to us di. 
rect. We stand express. More than 3) years in business, 


BELT, BUTLER CO., Exporters, 45 cast 12% Street, Nowtork 
Do You Know 
Aunt Harriet ? 


thetic 
Weeks” and she doesn't know the first thing 
about Bridge. But she does know a whole lot 
about running a home successfully, raising 
ereditably and living with a husband happily. 
Aunt Harriet writes to three or four million readers 
every month througkh FARM JOURNAL— 
gives them good advice and helps to solve their 
and smooth their troubles. 

‘arm Journal holds quite as much of interest for 
women as for men—whether they live in al 
or the country. It's a great pps” 
of valuable hints that make for econom 
and money in the conduct of of tenmechold eee affairs. 
Thoroughly practical, but not a bit dry. Clean 
to the core, but never preachy. 750,000 homes 
are sweeter and better for its monthly visits. 
Farm Journal is, and always has been, unlike 
any other paper. To prove this, and to make 
Aunt Harriet’s gentle acquaintance, send a dollar 
for a five years subscription, and if at any time 
you are not satisfied with your bargain, just tell 
us and we will send back every cent of your 
dollar not yet used 


FARM JOURNAL 
400 N, Clifton St., Philadelphia 
Pe 1 A 














be sure to mention 


When You Write tnis journal. Our aa. 
Advertisers where. their repit 


where thetr replies 
come from, 









Many good 
the greatest 


much better. 
eae Grading and 





best grades of product. 
afford fine fields for dairying. 
All Washington needs is people to come and see 
what she has to offer. They will not be disappointed. 
YOU will not make a mistake in coming. For de- 
tailed information about the State of Washington, 
about the semi-monthly Homeseekers’ Tickets and 
free descriptive booklets, address 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration“Agent 
24Northern Pacific Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern Pacific Ry 


expense. 
One barrel of by ~~ 9 
4. postal request to Dept. “oO” will b 


sie Unto tivecn cmmimin’ of oF Pre iO Apis, 5.0: 80. gale., 


$e she to rivers on 9 Church 


opment. 


rfection 
“Scalecide™ has no substitute. It is the only oil containing distinct fungicidal 
will spray as many trees as 34 barrels of the best commercial 
Rie Bs =A setare mail, free, our book, 
ecide—the Tree-Saver.” 
= the United 
$16.00, 


Appl ” and new book! 
we deliver it to any railroad age 


New ty. 


Locate inWashington 


Land of snow-capped peaks, great forests, tumbling rivers, fertile 
valleys, progressive cities, busy seacoast. 
immense water power; a fishing industry that rivals the world; in- 
tensive irrigated farming and fruit growing in a high state of devel- 
Dairying and stock raising on extensive scales. 
tional opportunities for manufacturers in numerous cities offering the 
best of rail and water transportation. 

Washington has her own markets within her own boundaries, in the 
many great cities which are constantly growing greater. 
her ships for a hundred ports with fish, fruit and grain. 
The Washington fruit lands grow prize-winning fruits and berries, 
the Washington grain fields yield bountifully of the 
The cut-over timber lands 









Incomparable climate; 








Excep- 









She loads 




































apple growers are using Lime-Sulfur, but the most up-to-date growers in the United States, Austrafa and) 
Africa use + eaaieamen —not because somebody else is using it, but their own judgment and expe rience tells them that 
in fruit and foliage is produced by the continued use of “Scalecide,” with less labor and less 


oes Write for proofs.’ 
me-Suifur, and do the work 
“Modern Methods of 
If your dealer cannot su 
States east of —a yd north 

- cans, 96.76; 5-gal. cans, 
















































































































Write for our Big Giving 


Factory-to-Buyer Prices on this 


STORM PROOF BUGGY 





4 
Fonts dtnator Carriage Mfg. Com Terre Mate, td, 


The FARMER’S SON’S 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 











now's ; THE TIME 


—nota year from now,when land 


will be Thigher. 
pad m th abundant 
paof Wheat,OatsandBar 
ley,as woe as cattle raising are causing a 
steady advancein price. Government re- 
tures show Ly, the number of settlers 
a from the U. 8. 
year wasupwardsof 
migration is con- 
, stantly increasing. 
y farmegs | have paid for their 
fe land ‘out of p of one crop. 
Free Ho misetendeot 160 acresand 
nof 160 acres at $3.00 
Splendid climate. 
pe epemeree railway facil ro 
reight rates; wood, water an 
ber coat Obtained 


p! feat, lars 
as to locations & settlers’ rate apply Bupt. 
Immig., Ottawa, Can., or Can. Gov. Agt. 


J. S. CRAWFORD 
30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y, 



















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATAOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


be ola Nae 
SILOS 










built, simplest to put wpent ten operated on the 
market. Adjustable automatic take-up boop—continuous open- 
door front—air-tight door and permanent ladder are some of 
the Unusual features. Tae lvreanationas Sno Co., 112 Main 
Gr., Lovesvinis,Pa. + 


World’s Clearing House 
of Rural Literature 


ALF a century ago our Book De. 
artment published its first rural 
book. Since then it has made a 
steady, strong and substantial growth. 
Now it is the largest rural book pub- 
lishing house in the world. Not only 
in extent of business but in range of 
subjects. Its book list embraces every 
department of farm interest, and since 
the authors are recognized special- 
ists in their respective lines, the books 
are acknowledged as standards, both 
by practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speaking 
countries. 
bi bc 4 just sound, am got elab- 
orately illustrate — ms ges, 
6x9 inches, containin Sed Gene. 
tions of upwards ts) S00 of the most 
practical and modern books on agricul- 
ture and allied subjects. The progress- 
ive farmer cannot afford to do without 
the assistance of the new agricultural 


knowled ie and experience. One hint 
usw & idea Fm easily de worth han- 
dol sare im av ng e _— 


a what the 
= sume to ‘Gna 
This catalog is as essential to the ‘mod. 

ern farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent all 
applying for it. eee six cents to 
cover cost of mailing. 
GRANGE JUDD COMPANY 

&shland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., NM. ¥.: 














.--CLEAN MILK... 
By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


In this book the author sets forth prac- 
tical methods for the exclusion of bacteria 
from milk, and how to prevent contamina- 
tion of milk from the stable to the con- 
sumer. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 146 se} 

h 


OTT ccc nen esnweececceeee seeeeeeeesoeere 


Orange Judd Company 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., H. ¥. 














THE NUT CULTURIST 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. A treatise on the 
propagation, planting and cultivation of nut-bearing 
trees and shrubs adapted to the climate of the 
United States, with the scientific and common 
mames of the fruits known in commerce as edible 
er otherwise useful nuts. Illustzated. 290 pages. 
@? inches, Cloth . -$1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 








THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








1911 1910 811 1910 1912 1918 

Chicago ...... -95 91% -71% 50% .48 
New York 0% 3 -80 58% .53 37% 

OBTON .neeeee 87% .60% .56 
St Louis ..... ry ry) 71% =«.52 48 34% 
Toledo ....... 96% .91% .74% .48 48 1 
Minneapolis - -01 -70 52% .45%% .31% 
Liverpool ..... 1.08% —  .84 65 





At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been greatly unsettled, and not until 
further sharp declines took place was 
there any show of favorable reaction. 
The market lacked positive specula- 
tive support. While it is the time of 
year for stocks to accumulate, the 
liberal visible supplies both in this 
country and Canada served to depress 
the situation, particularly as the ex- 
port business in wheat and flour still 
lags. Foreign crop advices were 
somewhat conflicting, but in the main 
not of a character to encourage very 
much buying. Co-extensive with 
these world-wide influences was a 
further tendency on the part of local 
operators who had long carried wheat 
to unload. Some of the selling was 
attributed to further fears of govern- 
ment interference with those 
had sought to control the situation 
through extensive purchases. This 
unrest was given as a cause for fur- 
ther selling at a time when support 
was lacking. 

Not until Dec wheat’ was driven 
down to 92¢c¢ p bu at Chicago, and 
May to 98%c, was there show of re- 
covery, and this of a rather spas- 
modic character. Some support was 
received through intimation that the 
Argentine crop was after all receiving 
some damage in spite of earlier claims 
that it was most promising. In the 
American northwest farmers’ deliver- 
ies were rather light, and in the 
Canadian northwest there was further 
liberal marketing. Cold weather and 
storms in the northwest afforded 
some support. No 2 red winter 91% 
@94e p bu. 

Corn was unsettled within a narrow 
range, weak and strong by _ turns, 
Dec selling as low as 61%c p bu and 
recovering to better than 63c; old No 
2 in store 71% @72%c. The receipts 
at primary markets were only mod- 
erate and foreign advices were rather 
favorable to prices, although exports 
continued insignificant. 

The oats market was inclined to 
follow other cereals, and was quite 
lacking in character, Standard oats 
in store 46% @4ic p bu, Dec a slight 
premium, May close to 50c. 

In barley former high prices pre- 
vailed, with some _ strictly choice 
malting grades 1@2c higher, quotable 
up to $1.26@1.28 p bu. Fair to good 
barley 1.10@1.20, low grades suitable 
only for feed purposes 75c@1 

The seed markets were quiet un- 
der restricted offerings. Prime tim- 
othy 16c p 1b, clover 20@21c, millets 
1% @2c, new buckwheat 1%@2c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 





Cattle. Hogs, -~Sheep—, 

Per 100 Ibe 
1911 1910 1912 1910 1911 1910 
AZO seseeee 9.00 $. pd $6.55 $8.90 $3.90 $4.35 
New York 8.00 6.50 $8.90 4.00 4.00 
MIO ccccsce 00 4 30 6.20 8.40 4.00 4.35 
Kansas City ... 7.85 7.35 6.25 8.55 3.55 4.30 
Pittsburg ...... 8.00 33 6.35 825 3.75 4.30 





At Chicago, 9c cattle arrived late 
last month and. prices have been main- 
tained at that level for really choice 
heavy finished steers. The top cattle 
price advanced 65c p 100 Ibs during 
Oct, the gain being steady. Nine 
cents p lb has not been paid since 
Dec, 1909, and the same kind of cat- 
tle were selling a year ago at $7.40@ 
7.60. The price spread between com- 
mon to choice killing steers continues 
very wide, from 9 for the former 
Bullocks 


down to 3.50 for the latter. 
are scarce. 


which sell above 8 





Beef steers, choice to prime, heavy........ $7.90@9.00 
Beef steers, medium good to choice........ 6.75@8.00 
Beef steers, common to medium...........- 5.00@6.75 
Vearlings .......ccssecccvevccsveeecececss -50 > 
Range steers .....ccsccesccvcccesceeesess 
Beef cows, prime to choice 
Fat heifers, good to Choice......sssesee++ 4.00@5. 40 
Heifers, selected ......seevcsceesecceccess 5.40@6.40 
Canners and CUutte4rs ..cceereeececrercence 1.75@3.10 
Good to prime vealS.....scesscescecceseces 7.7 5@8. 50 
BHtock steers ....ccseveccccccccvvcvsenvcers 3.25@5.00 
Feeding steers .....ccsseccesccveserecvecs 4.60@6.00 
BUND 0. cccccccccccccccccccceevescoesesoses 3.00@5.25 
Demoralization characterizes’ the 


hog market and pigs are arriving in 
large numbers and receipts from all 
sections, whether cholera infested or 
otherwise, are exceedingly heavy. At 
Chicago during Oct 580,600 head were 
received, being the heaviest run for 
that month, with one exception, in 
10 years. The crop was 160,000 larger 
than in Oct, 1910. Prices on hogs at 
Chicago the beginning of the second 
week of Nov ranged from 5% to 6%ec 
p 1b, the lower quotation being paid 
for light weights. 

The feeder movement of sheep and 
lambs has broadened to some extent, 
and Neb and Ia have taken a liberal 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


who | 


amount, although it is reported not 
equal to of that of last year. 
About the only lambs sold on a profit- 
able margin for a number of weeks 
have been those from Tenn and Ky, 
which came into the markets early in 
the summer, 






Native eweg ....... PPITITITT TTT Tiere $2.60@3.25 
WOSEMNGE cc cccccvcsccccccosscesoceece . 3.90@4.40 
Range wethers + 3.50@3.90 
Cull sheep .. 2.00@2.50 
ee 2.00@3.00 
Native lambs - 4.00@5.85 
Range lambs .. + 4.90@5.75 
Feeding lambs .. 4.25@5.00 
Feeding yearlings cccesccessoasesee - 3.60@4.25 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 

m these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold Sn @ small way to retailers 
an advance ig usually 





er consumers, 
secured 
Apples 

Liverpool prices on apples accord- 
ing to recent cablegrams are as fol- 
lows: York Imperials $2.40@4.30 p 
bbl, Greening 3.10@3.45, men Davis 
2.30@2.45, Baldwin 2.70@2. 

At New York, offerings “ apples 
are liberal with trade slow and mar- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is ‘one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
eents @ word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each itial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ a 
tising is only six cents @ word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Aye, New York City 


adver- 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


TOULOUSE GEESE—Embden geese, from  22-Ib 
ganders; young giants $5 a pair, Indian Runner 
drakes $1, Mammoth Bronze turkeys $11 trio. BAY 


VIEW POULTRY FARM, Shelltown, Md. 








American Agriculturist 
LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES, Longfellow Master- 
Piece strains, 2 to 7 months, both sexes, not akin; $16 
and up. SUNNYLAWN FARM, Milton, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Pure-bred Poland-China boar pigs. 
three months old; also Buff Plymouth Rock pullet %. 
W. E. BROWN, Federals burg, Md. 








FOR SALE—Pure-bred Jersey bull; dropped or 











28, poet Combination and Golden Ladd blood. J. J 
PHILH OUN, Pottersville, a. 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRE bulls, choice stock, all 
ages, prices reasonable. F. D. 5. STOWELL, 
Black Creek, N Y. 

HOLSTEIN BULLS—Exira good young bulls, prices 
to suit farmers. TRIPLE SPRINGS FARM, R D 4, 
Norristown, Pa. 

OI C SWINE; are breeders; stock registered free; 


great bargains. If interested, write GEO FRISBIE. 


Savona, N Y. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Pees Chester Whites and 
— pigs cheap. W. BENNINGER, Wa 
nutpo. . 








BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS; fall pigs, with size, 
quality and breeding. JOS SMITH, Belle Vernon, Pa. 


OLSTEIN BULL calves, bred right, ” ne right. 
CHAS RICHARDSON, Hammond, N 


50 BERKSHIRE bred sows, boars, piges ail ages; 
circular. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


BERKSHIRES, pigs, tried sows, 
HARRY TILBURY, Union, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS $6, collie male pups $5. W. 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 











Oxford = ram. 








ous 6° PIGS $6 each, SERENO WEEKS, De 
raff 





DOGS 
Nee es TTT Blood Hound pups fer sale, $1¢ 
each. T. P. BARKER, Charlotte, W Va 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHION, comfortable fer cattle, 
durable and cheap; thousands in use, beoklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufac- 





turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—Rail- 

Way accounting (station agency) taught quickly. 


R R Dispatchers’ 
plete wireless station in school. 


and Western Union wires and com- 
Splendia opportuni- 


ties. Graduates assisted. Living expenses low—mag 
be earned. Largest and oldest school—established 37 
years. Investment $25,000. Correspondence courses 
also. Catalog free. DODGE’S TELEGRAPH AND 


RY INSTITUTE, Elm 8t, Ind. 

PAPER DOLLS—A bargain. 4 
national costumes, lic. YOUNG 
ORDER STORE, Manhattan Building, Chicago, 


Valparaiso, 





beautiful dolls, 12 
PEOPLE’S a 
1. 





CALIFORNIA HONEY on trial, freight paid, llc Ih 
Large sample 1l0c; list honey, nuts, fruit, etc, free 
SPENCER APIARIES CO, Box 64, Nordhoff, Cal. 


BALED HAY in carloads. Write for prices deliv- 
ares we station. MATHIAS & OBERT, Frews- 
urg, 








AMERICA’S great poultry book free. H., H. HINI- 
KER, Mankato, Minn. 





COLORED MUSCOVY and Indian Runner ducks. 
Bourbon Red turkeys. Rose and Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Breeders at bargain prices, Circular. 
BERT DILLENBECK, Randall, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn and Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Red pullets and cockerels.’ Write 
us for prices. THE MIFFLINBURG POULTRY CO, 
Fairview Farm, Mifflingburg, Pa. 





BRONZE TURKEYS, Wolf strain, Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorn cockerels, Kulp. White Leghorn cock- 
erels, Rice strain. MRS PEARL PHELPS FIELD, 
East Freetov’n, N Y. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


FARM HELP SUPPLIED FREE—We have mang 
safe -bred men anxious to learn farm work. CHARLES 
BLATCHLY, Supt, United Charities Building, 105 
Bast 22d St, New York City, 





NORTHERN- BRED White Wyandotte utility cock- 
erels and trap-nested one. Prices moderate. Satis- 


YOUNG MAN, 21, wishes position on poultry farm. 
Have graduated* from Ptr school. Can - fur- 





faction assured. H, PELAND, Canton, St Law- | nish good~ references. BENJAMIN MUSLIN, 1 East . 
rence Co, we 100 St, New York City. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE and White Holland turkeys. 


500 birds for sale. Also 


Circular free. H. W. 


Rhode Island 
REHMEYER, 


Special prices. 
Red poultry. 
Turnpike, Pa. 


WHITE b Relay 2 1 gpd one farm raised 
stock for sale. plendid cockerels at low cost for 








November delivery. HARRY W. BRITTON, Moores- 
town, N 
TURKEYS—Bronze, Buff, Black, Narragansett, 


Slate and White. 
Indian Games, Langshans, etc. 
Freeport, O. 


Muscovy ducks, Silver ares 
Write CLARK BROS 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, motormen, conductors, sleeping car and train 
porters. Nearby roads. Good wages, stea work. 
No strike. Hundreds placed in the service without 
gone. Inclose stamp for application blank 

Name position wanted. RAILWAY INST, Dept 1% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


MEN WANTED for government positions; $8 
& month; annual vacations; short hours; stea work; 
rapid promotion ; thousands of appointments coming 








> cr v ° — ~ soon; “‘pull” unnecessary; farmers eligible; send im- 

P — b= ig nace, COCR ER Te irginia ar mediately for list of positions open; common educa- 

air show bird, grand breeder, akes him. d- | tion lent. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept Pi‘ 
dress STANDARD WHITE ROCKS, Williamsburg, Ya. | Rochester, N Y. . , 

STANDARD BRED Single Comb White Leghorn RN | TELEGRAPHY—Practical school _, with 


hens $75 per 100. Good layers, many choice breed- 
ers, EZRA C. CARTER, Marathon, N Y. 


CELEBRATED pure Duston Rose Comb May White 
Wryandottes, coc _—, a up, pullets $1. MARJORIE 
YOUNG, Mexico, N 








BOURBON RED turkeys for sale. Stock won_first 











prize at Buffalo poultry show. $4 each. MRS FRED 
FITTS, Barker, N Y. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Puritan strain; 
toms $8 to $10; hens $5. W. P. LINGENFELTEN, 
Clayton, N Y¥. 

BARRED ROCK cockerels and pullets. Pittsfield 

| strain, $1 to $2 each. J. I. HERETER, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

BYER’S Ginger Fawn _ strain Indian Runner 
ducks. J. W. LANSBURY, JR, Jamestown, N Y. 





TOULOUSE GEESE 
OLD HOMESTEAD, 


FISHEL WHITE ROCK cockerels cheap. ARTHUR 
Benninger, Walnutport, Pa. 


WANTED—wWhite Leghorns. 


from prize-winners, $5 pair. 


Selden, L 








BOX 35, Atglen, Pa. 





LIVE STOCK 
REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 
Whites, large strain, all ages, mated, not akin, bred 
sows, service ars; beagles, collie pups; Guernsey 
ves, Write for circular. P. F. MILTON, 


cal 
Cochranville, Pa. 








HEALY FARM CHESTER WHITES—Choice breed- 
ing stock, all ages, either sex, at one-half our regu- 
lar prices to reduce stock quickly. All registered and 
cuaetees. $5 te $15. ALONZO JENKS, Cehoc- 
ton, N 


BROOK-VIEW FARM offers a choice lot of regis- 
tered Holstein bull calves; grandsons of Korndyke 
Butter Boy; out of official record dams; at farmers’ 
prices. E. 8. AIKEN, South Cambridge, N 


THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITES—Good ones, 
eight months old, either sex; pigs two —_ ola. 
AMOS MOSHER & SON, Union Springs, N ¥. 








earn 


LEA 
railroad wire; also wireless; $50 
EASTERN TELEOR. ‘APE Hi 


month; write for catalog. 
SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 


7000 GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN—Write for 
wt FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P19, Rochester, 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—$24 a week. New automatic curry comb. 


Cleans horse in half the time. No clogging. Big 
demand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS COMB 
3 Third St, Dayton, 0. 





EXPERIENCED nursery salesmen to handle seeds 
COBB, Franklin, Mass, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Six Cents a Word 


180 ACRES—$3400, part cash. Complete equip- 
ment included. 26 high-grade Jersey cattle; 4 horses 
and a fine set of farming machinery thrown in with 
this splendid farm if taken immediately; rich loam 
fields, spring watered pasture, 800 cords of wood and 
$1000 worth Standing timber, good fruit orchard, 304 
sugar maples; 10-room house, telephone, big barn, 
silo, never-failing spring water, near neighbors 
schools, mail delivered. Complete information and 
traveling directions to seé this and other big farm: 
with everything included, page 119, “‘Strout’s Farm 
Catalog No 34,” which gives reliable biformation re- 
garding railroads, schools, climate, soils, crops 
r . markets, etc, throughout all the best farming 
districts of the east; copy free. Station 1094, 
E. A. STROUT, 47 W 34th St, New York. 


FOR SALE—Seventy-three acres, 
timber, well fenced and well watered, Ten-room 
house, barn 30 by 50, with annex 26 by 32, other 
outbuildings; fruit. Immediate possession given. Price 
er HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co. 


ORANGE COUNTY, New York, farms. The grea 
county. Two hours New. York. Vicinity 


» NY, 








12 acres mixed 





Goshen and - Middletown, 
$00 p acre. A. V. BOAK, 
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ket inclined toward weakness. Snow, 
S ecalthy, McIntosh and King are 
qoted as high as $3.50 for fcy bbl 
fuit, Spy, Twenty-Ounce and Bald- 
vin as high as 2.75, with other stand- 
grd varieties showing good quality 2 
¢2.50. Western bx apples range 
from 1.50@38 p bs. 

At Chicago, the trade in bb) and bx 
epples is moderate. Outside demand 
continues tame. Bulk apples meet a 
good sale and a few apples in bulk 
ere arriving. Prices are ruling stea:'y 
gil around, 


Eges 

At Chicago, trade is in a satisfac- 
tory way and call is especially strong 
for strictly fine, fresh eggs. So-called 
primed first eggs are quoted as high 
es Zic p doz, miscellaneous lots 19@ 
Qc. Really choice hennery eggs or 
gathered sell at the usual premium 
ever prime firsts 

Hay and Straw 

At New York the market con- 
tinues firm on high grades of large 
baled hay but dull and rather weak 
on poorer sorts and small bales 
which are in hea supply Heavy 
clover mixed is firm but rye straw 
continues scarce. Large bales sell at 
e premium of about 5c over those in 
small bales. Prime timothy in large 
bales sells as high as $1.30 p 100 Ibs, 
Xo 8 1.10, cloved mixed and clover 
1.20, rye straw 1, oat or wheat Sic. 

Honey 

At New York, a firmer feeling is 
shown for buckwheat comb honey 
and supplies are short. The market 
also holds more steady on other 
grades. Clover, comb, fey sells as 
high as 1l7c p lb, No 1 16c extracted 


9c, buckwheat comb 13c, extracted Sc. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, trade in corn goods 

continues unsettled with brewers’ 

meal $1.60 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.70, flakes 

20. In the mill fee@ market a 

weak undertone is marked and coarse 


western spring bran, in 100-lb sacks, 
to arrive, sells as high as $25.60 p ton, 
standard middlings 26.85, red dog 
31.75, limseed oil meal 40.50. 
Onions 

We anticipate there are stored in 
regular warehouses in this section this 
season about 600 cars. We figure 
there are in the warehouse at Brad- 
street about 75, in Hatfield about 65 
cars, Hadley about 20 cars, in the 


three warehouses in Sunderland about 
100) cars, in North Amherst 35 cars and 
in various small warehouses about 15 
cars, and we have in our two ware- 
houses 200 cars. This is about 50 
more than was stored last year. Very 
few. growers storing any onions, as 
practically all the onions are now 
ewned by the operators. Less onions 
are held by farmers in cellars and 
ether such places this year than 
usual; in fact, all such onions are 
already practically cleaned up. The 
prices paid the farmers were unusu- 
ally high this year, and operators 
will have to get $2 or better in order 
to break even. Most of the onions 
stored were of very fine quality and 
keeping well. 


they appear to us to be 

[c. V. O. Co, South Deerfield, Mass. 
At New York, onions are in moder- 

ate supply and choice stock is firm. 

Orange county (N Y) yellow or red 


sell at $2@2.50 p bi 1g, state and west- 
ern yellow 2.25@2.50 p 140-Ib bag or 
1.70@2 p 100-Ib bag, red 1.60@1.90, 
white 150@1.80 p cra or 125@2 p 
bskt, Ct yellow 1.60@1.90 p 100 Ibs. 
At Chicago, the market for onions 
firm and prices slightly higher. 
ted or yellow sell at $1.10@1.20 p 70- 
sack, white 1.75@2, Cal 2@2. 

p 100-Ib sack, Spanish 1.50@2. 7 p 
Valencia 1.40 p small cra 


Potatoes 


Foreign ew have commenced 
to arrive at New York city and liberal 
shipments have been made from Ire- 
land, Scotland and England. Shippers 
are offering to lay down stock in New 
York city at about $2.25 p 168-Ib bag. 
Last week about 6000 bags were sold 
at 2@2.25 p bag. 

Domestic potatoes last week reached 
re highest level of the season at New 
York city. The situaton in Me con- 
tinues very firm and shippers are pay- 


th 


ng $1.90@2.10 p .%-lb tag. State 
potatees have been selling well at 
eading st: tions, shipp-rs paying 


armers 70@75c p bu, and quoting 8 
“@95e deliver.d in New York city. 
Michigan potatees are arriving in the 
east. 


At New York, potatoes have ad- 
inced slightly and the market is 
strong. Country advices are firm and 
holders trying te obtain more than 
juoted. Long Island sell as high as 
Sap bbl. state 235@2.50_p 180 Ibe or 
2 30@240 p bag, Me 2 3 TH 2S5 p 180 


ths_or 2.45@2.55 p pag, southern 2@ 
Sweet potatoes are selling well 
ality and 
50 p bbl, 


~ 2 
when showing attractive que 
Jersey are quoted at 2@2. 
southern yellow 1.50@2. 

At Chicago, the market has shown 
more firmness the past few weeks and 
L.ices advanced from 3 to 8c on all 
grades of tubers. As high as 88c has 
been paid for some fcy potatees in 
the bulk, but .68@S80c covers. the 
r_.ge fairly well. Sweet potatoes are 


~ —~- 


‘ THE LATEST MARKETS 


and Jerseys are 


about cleaned u 
p bbl, Del 1.144 


quoted at $4@4.2i 
1.25 p hamper. 
Vegetables 

In the Kent cabbage district of N Y 
(Orleans county) the yield is much 
smalier than in 1910. Early cabbage 
sold at $5@6 p ton, late variety yy 
13. In Adams Basin good winter cab- 
bage from the fieid is offered at 5@ 


ll p ton. Canandaigua crop is light 
and in vicinity of Clifton Springs 
(Ontario Co) 50% is stored. Domes- 


tic practically all sold at S@10. Dan- 
ish 10@12. Danish crop now selling. 
Holiand in Wis is moving at 7@S8S 
about Shiocton. 


At New York, artichokes are 
slow and sell at $5@7 p_ keg, 
asparagus is in light receipts and 
chokes are slow and sell at $5@7 p 


keg, asparagus is in light receipts and 


firmer at $4@6 p. doz behs, brussels 
sprouts 40@60c p qt, wax or green 
beans $1@2.50 p bskt, beets $1 


p bbl or 1.50 p 100 behs, carrots Tic G@ 


$1.25 p bbl or keg or $1@1.50 p 100 
behs. Celery brings 20@45c p bch, 
state $2@2.50 case, cauliflower, 
Long Island, short-cut $1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, long-cut $1@1.25, Fla eggplant 
$1.25@1.75 p bx, horse-radish $5 p 100 
behs, kale 49@60c, mushrooms $1@2 
p 4-lb bskt, okra $1@2 p 6-bskt car- 
rier, peas $3@5 p bu, peppers, green 
or red 75c@$1.00 p bbl, pumpkins 50 
@70e p bbl, parsley Tic@$1 p 100 
behs, romaine 50c@$1.25 p bskt, spin- 
ach 50@75e p bbl, squash, marrow 


i0@ 7c, Hubbard The, white Fla $2@ 
2.50 p bx, turnips, Canadian rutabaga 
9cG@S1 p bbl, other than rutabaga 
W@Tic, white $1@1.25, tomatoes, 
Cal $1@1.50 p bx, hothouse 10@24c 
p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OBEAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 





1911.. 34 82% $1 
1910. . 33% 31% 31 
1909. . 31@ 22 32@33 30 
1908 . 27% 3 26 
Batter 

At New York, price of butter ad- 
vanced slightly again upon light re- 
ceipts and the choicest-of cmy but- 


ter in large lots in tubs sells as high 


as &te p Ib, good quality anywhere 
frem 30 to 33c, state dairy in tubs 
23 @30c. 


At Chicago, a steady feeling exists 
on the choicest grades of 
medium grades move fairly well. The 
best quality of cmy butter in tubs is 


quoted as high as 3lc p Ib, miscella- 
neous lots of good to choice’ cmy 
butter 29@30c, dairy 25@28c. 


At Columbus, fcy cmy butter 38e p 


lb, dairy 18@19c. 

At Albany, fcy cmy butter 29@33c 
p Ib, dairy 28@32c. 

At Pittsburg, fcy cmy butter 36c p 


Ib, dairy 26@ 2ic. 
At Cleveland, fcy cmy butter 35c. p 
Ib, dairy 2Sc. 


At Buffalo, fey cmy butter 32@34c 


p ib, dairy extras 2ic. 

At Syracuse, fcy cmy butter 32c p 
Ib, prints 32@33c. 

At Cincinnati, fey ecmy butter 5i%e 
p Ib, dairy 32c. 

At Philadelphia, fey emy butter 34 


@36c p Ib, fcy -prints 41@45c. 
Cheese 
At New York, cheese is firmly held 
and full prices are paid, especially on 
higher grades of well cured cheese. 
As yet the business over lie p Ib is 


limited although a few ‘sales have 
been, made on Sept and earlier spe- 
cials at 15%c, daisies INn@15\c, 
skims 11@12%c. 

At Chicago, there remains a strong 
tone in the cheese market and de- 


mand is fair for most lines and prac- 
tically no pressure to sell. Twins are 
quoted as high as 13%c p Ib, daisies 
i4c, young America and longhorn 
14\%c. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 4c p qt to the farmer in 
station 


the 26-c zone, having no 
charges, or $1.91 p 40-qt delivered in 
New York. At the tme of writing 


there was no prospect of an imme- 
diate change in price. It was believed, 
however, that a sudden wave of cool 


- weather would serve it eliminate the 


“strippers” in the dairies and result in 
a shortage. The figures of receipts 
show a gradual! falling off in ship- 
ments. : 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Nov 
11 were as follows 


Milk Cream 
Met ci ce kinsecapecesss ae Bee 
Susque MD cewoe pcouschasens 171 
West Shore ...«.......-11751 5 
Lackawanna ....«......47,27 1,875 
N ¥ C (long haul) .....81,778 1.688 
N ¥Clines (short haul) 10.950 36 
ot eee he A 
Lehigh valley shies > os ee 00,698 800 
Homer Ramsedell line ... 2,725 51 
New Haven .......+.+..11,025 5 
Other sources .....-.... 167% 50 


Totals .238.047 10.008 


butter and, 


Florida Citrus Crops 





According to premliminary figures 
published this week by the United 
States census bureau the production 


of oranges in Florida increased from 
273,000 boxes in 1899 to 4,553,000 boxes 
ih 1909, a sixteenfold gain. The num- 
ber of trees of bearing age was 2,553,- 
000 In 1900, and 2,751,400 In 1910, an 
increase of 7.8%. The number of trees 
of nonbearing age in 1{10 was 1,008,- 
000. The value in 19 was $4,305,000, 
or $1.11 a box. 

The lemon crop. increased from 
2359 boxes in 18! to 12,367 boxes in 
19090, a gain of 10,008 boxes, a four- 
fold gain. The number of trees of 
bearing age reported decreased from 
22,691 in 1900 to 11,740 in 1910, or al- 
most one-half. 

The bureau calls attention to the 
fact that the number of trees reported 
in 1910 is not altogether comparable 
with the figures reported in 1900. In 
the latter year the trees reported as 
of bearing age undoubtedly included a 
considerable number not of bearing 
age. In the census of 1910 the diffi- 
culty was e:minated as both the num- 
ber of trees of bearing age and those 
not of bearing age were called for by 
the schedule Moreover, orange and 
lemon growers of Florida had not in 
1900 recovered from the damage by 
frost inflicted a few years earlier, re- 
sulting in a crop less than half as 
great as in IS‘), 


Chesapeake Truck Crops 


Indicative of the agricultural re- 
sources of the Chesapeake peninsula 
are figures just published by the com- 
missioner of the department of agri- 
culture of Virginia, showing that the 
value of the truck crops for this year 
in Accomac county alone will amount 
to more than $5,000,000. Accomac fur- 
nishes 5% of the sweet potato crop 
of the United States, planting some 
12,000 acres. One farmer this year 
has 5000 barrels of sweet potatoes to 
his credit. 








One potato grower in particular on 
the eastern shore of Virginia has 
come to realize the value of high 
prices over large crops. Last year 
he had 25,000 barrels of white pota- 
toes which he sold at an average of a 
little more than $1 a barrel This 
year he has only 10,000 barrels, for 
which he will realize $5 a barrel, 


$50,000. Last year, with two and one- 
half times the yield, it brought about 


$40,000.. In addition he has to hiré 
fewer men to dig and handle the po- 
tatoes 4nd has to buy fewer barrels. 





Vacant Lot Gardening 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Last summer more than 99,000 pu- 
pils were taught in the school gar- 
dens of Philadelphia. Altogether 719 
home plots were maintained by the 
board of education. While opinions 
differ as to the utility of these ex- 
periments, it is safe to declare tnat 
not one of the little farmers or gar- 
deners is not better for this commun- 


fon with nature. While the schools 
aim to train minds and form charac- 
ters, they welcome any plan that will 
awaken pupils to.a higher and bet- 
ter life. Preparing the ground, se- 
lecting the seed, planting, watching 
growth, fighting weeds, cultivating 
and gathering, all present, practical 
lessons that will never be forgotten. 
In this manner nature lovers have 
laid a foundation that will last a life- 
time. 

The vacant lot associations have 
also accomplished much good this 


year. Poor people who tried experi- 
ments with gardens and field crops 
enjoyed feasting that would not other- 
wise have been their pleasure. Own- 
ers have extended the free use of their 
vacant Tots to poor and deserving 
people for several years. The for- 
eign element is largely represented 
among the army of operators of such 
litle farms, and in many instances 


there is keen rivalry between them 
for honors. 

Panics Doomed-When the Wa!! | 
street men find there are good crops 
in the country they know that their 
panic won’t work.—[(E. B. Dorsett 
Lecturer Pennsylvania State Grange. 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


not only save their cost every year, 
but may be bought on such itberal® 
terms as to literally pay for them- 
selves. Why should you delay 
the purchase of the best separator 
under such circumstances ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


INCREASE 
Your Milk Yield 


Your cows will give more milk and 
richer milk if 


Continental Gluten Feed 


It’s cheaper than corm or oats, con- 

tains 47% Protein and Fat. Replaces 

cottonseed and linseed oil meal. 
Sample and full particulars free 


SWEETHEART POULTRY 
CHICK AND PIG FEED 


will make your chickens lay better 
and keep them fat and healthy. 


SAMPLE FREE. Write today, 


Continental Cereal Co., 
Peoria, - - Illinois 


LIQES 4S 0KE, 


A new processthet CURES AND PRESERVES 
HAMS,BACON ASHOULDERS. Real Liquid 
Smoke. Send 25 cents, stamps, to pay postage and 
we willsend eum. enough tosmokeone huadred 











you feed them 











pounds salted m 
FIGARO COMPANY 
609 MAIN ST. DALLAS, TEXAS 








FOR. MENDING HARNESS 























It takes @hoes, tents, awnings, Ls | belta, car 
a war a" suit © ugey tops, 
thread, i 7 any 7 bees material. 
feede TE TEWART's AUTOMATIC 
from spool a of AWL is the only per- 
doea the work of fee 


Soving 
any harness maker Avi. 
machine, It is indis- 
pensable for farmers, 
Agents wanted, Sent prepaid 
Send at once for 
STEW ART=SKINNE: 


catalog 18 bs) thew 


700 Bermoa Street, Worcester, 
FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


| The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— L : 


along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


; RAILROAD . 


























in Virginia, North and South Carolina,’ 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY E. N. CLARK, 
het for Piorida, | A. & T-Agt forvirginte 
labama, Georgia, and the C. in 
Jackson vile, Fla, Wilmington, N.C. 

















to menstio 

When You Write this ‘jours. “Ours 

—- ¥, like to know 

Advertisers = where their replies 
come from. 














AKE every hour count. 
Don’t waste time and mon- 
the 
and 


ost? oe SE BARN WORK 


. ey cleaning and feedin 
hardest way. Our fee 


litter carriers are money and 


labor savers. The stanchions line 
cows up so all manure falls into gutter—can be 


locked or unlocked instantly with gloves on—and cows 
can't miss them. Raisable manger makes feeding easy and 
=~ highly sanitary. Send for New Catalog of complete barn .fur- 
vishings. Don't build or remodel till youdo. It will save you many dollas, 
OSHKOSH MFG. CO., 426 South Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Successor to Oshkosh Logging Too! Co. 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 











FIELD NoTEs 


Live Stocn Fieco Reraceenrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











Worms in Hogs 
PD. A. GAUMINTZ, MINN AGRI COLLEGE 





Worms are found in pastures and 
around buildings in greater or ‘less 
quantities, in the embryonic stage, and 
these are likely to be eaten by the 
pigs, and particularly so when the pigs 
are fed upon the ground. This is one 
reason why pigs should be fed upon a 
cement feeding floor, that can be flushed 
off and kept clean, or else upon nice 
green sod, Worms cause an immense 
joss to pork producers each year, because 
they render ineffective the food given 
the hogs, 

I know of pork preducers who buy 
pigs and buy garbage, and depend upon 
the results for their living. Most of 
them makes a very good living too, Expe- 
rience has taught them that it is wise 
to treat for worms all the young pigs 
that they buy before they begin to feed 
them. Slow gains, lack of thrift, tend- 
ency toward coughing, tendency to be 
drawn up in the body, lack of appetite, 
harsh appearance of the hair, are all 
good indications of worms. 

As a preliminary to nearly all treat- 
ments, pigs are usually kept off feed 
from the night before until about 10 
o'clock the following day, when they 
are quite hungry. Then the feed, in 
which is blended the remedy adopted 
to remove the worms, is fed. A thin 
slop of shorts and water, or milk, is 
the most desirable medium in which to 
give the medicine. No definite experi- 
ments have been carried out to test the 
relative efficiency of the different rem- 
edies, but the following are some com- 
monly used: 

Turpentine treatment: For every 30 
pounds of pig, give one teaspoonful of 
turpentine in the slop. Repeat this for 
three or four successive days. ~Follow 
pig. Salts can be fed in the same man- 





Bone meal, two bush- 
els; charcoal, three bushels; wood ashes, 


composite tonic: 


one bushel; salt, eight pounds; air- 
slaked lime, two quarts; copperas, one 
and one-half pounds, dissolved in warm 
water and mixed in with the other 
ingredients. This should be kept out of 
the weather, but the pigs should be 
given free access to it. 


Green Corn Causes Hog Troubles 
FRED SCHWEIZER, WILL COUNTY, ILL 








I haven’t lost a hog from disease for 
about five years, although before that I 


had lost as high as a dozen or 15 from 


pneumonia, or other causes, such as 
colds or allowing too much dust to col- 
lect in their sleeping places. I have« 
only seen hog cholera once—about 30 


years ago. My father and all the neigh- 
bors lost all the hogs they had, but I 
personally have had no experience with 

I have observed though that every 
time a man’s hogs begin to die they 
are likely to call it cholera, 

I believe that green corn as a whole 
feed is the cause of a great deal of 
cholera. To keep this disease out of 
the herd, hogs must be fed carefully 
and kept free from worms. I use kero- 
sene in their slop two or three times a 
month, but it must be fed with care. 
I disinfect all my barns, hog wallows, 
etc, with air-slaked lime or some kind 
of a dip, and this keeps the surround- 
ings sanitary. I have been using crude 
oil for about two years with good 
results, 





Dairy Records at Penshurst Farms 


Four cows under yearly authenticated 
tests at the Penshurst farms of Narberth, 
Pa, have given the following yields: 
Sweet Ruby of Trinity, a first prize win- 
ner on the Island as a two-year-old, 
gave as a six-year-old 8966 pounds of 
milk that tested 527 pounds of butter. 
Belle Tormentress as a four-year-old 
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New York’s Striking Exhibit at Land Show 


At the land show recently held in New York city New York products 
came in for their share of praise. The exhibit was large, attractive and 
Its chief expression was quality, and Empire state possibilities. 
By placards and object charts it was shown that New York leads every 
potatoes, vegetables, food 
flower and foliage plants, small fruits, beans, nursery products, hops and 
New York annually produces $100,000,000 of hay and $60,000,000 


educative. 
state in the production of hay, milk, 


onions. 
of dairy products. 


ner as the turpentine. Too extensive 
feeding of turpentine, or too heavy doses, 
this with a dose of epsom salts, about 
one teaspoonful for every 50 pounds of 
May result in inflammation of the in- 
testines. Be careful, therefore. Tur- 
pentine ordinarily, however, is very 
effective. 

Santonin treatment: Santonin is a 
white powder, and is also easily given 
with the: feed. One ounce is usually 
sufficient for about 100 50-pound pigs. 
This powder should be dissolved in 
‘warm water, mixed with the slop in 
the same way as the turpentine, and 
followed by a physic in the same way. 

Concentrated lye: Another very com- 
mon remedy is one teaspoonful of lye 
dissolved in water. This is enough 
for three pigs weighing 50 pounds each. 
Pains should be taken to dissolve the 
lye very carefully, and to mix it very 
uniformly with the feed. This should 
ve fed for a couple of days in succes- 
sion; and if fed every other week for 
a couple of weeks, will give results. 

“opperas: Pulverize this material just 
as fine as possible: for every 50 pounds 
of pig dissolve one-half dram of the 
powder in warm water, and mix with 
the feed. Feed for a week or more. 
In extreme cases this feed may be 
continued twice as long. 

In all cases where pigs are being 
treated for worms, it is best to confine 
them to a small lot, well littered with 
straw, so that all excrement of the 
pigs, which may contain eggs of the 
worms, will fall upon the straw, which 
may then be rak up and burned. 

Preventive treatment: This consists 
of providing a trough made up in sev- 
eral compartments. and placing in them 
the following ingredients, forming a 


products, 


gave 9075 pounds of milk that tested 
581 pounds of butter. Eminent’s Lady 
Lena as a three-year-old gave 6796 
pounds of milk that tested 440 pounds 
of butter. Golden Fern’s Fioflo as a 
three-year-old gave 7110 pounds of milk 
that tested 520 pounds of butter. These 
cows averaged 517 pounds of butter. In 
this herd are now 13 cows, with an 
average yearly authenticated test of 514 
pounds of butter. 


What a Pure-Bred Bull Is Worth 


li. WH. WING, N W YORK AGRI COL 








The value of a pure-bred bull depends 
upon his power to ?} offspring that 






> 





will produce uniforr larger amounts | 
than common cows, This comes fré m | 
the inheritance which he has received 


from his ancestors for many generations, 
and which he transmits independently 
of improved conditions of care, food or 


ether factors of environment. It is true j 
that not all thoroughbred animals pos- 
sess this power, but when it is pos- 
sessed by an animal it is of great value 


and cne can afford to pay a very larg 
price for the animal possessing it 
Many hesitate to purchase a purely bred 
animal because of the apparently high 
price asked for him. But few take the 
pains to calculate what such an animal 
is really worth. A purely bred animal 
if he has any canacity to transmit char- 
acters at all, should beget calves that 
when mature will produce 1000 pounds 
of milk in a year more than their dams. 

What can one afford to pay for such 
an animal? In a herd of 20 cows nine 
heifer calves each year could be de- 
pended upon. The usefui life of a good. 








bull should be not less than five yea*s, 
He would therefore become the sire of 
45 heifer calves. If these produce 1000 
pounds of milk a year more than their 
dams, the milk at $1 a hundred would 
be worth $10. The extra milk from 
the 45 heifers would therefore be worth 
$450 in one year, and as it costs no 
more to keep a good bull than a poor 
one that can merely beget his kind, one 
could afford to pay .$450 for a bull for 
the sake of the improvement in his 
calves for one year. But the average 
productive life of these calves would 
be not less than five years, which would 
make the profit accruing from the use 
of the bull during the lifetime of his 
calves $2250. This seems much like a 
fairy tale to the ordinary farmer, but 
it has been worked out over and over 
again. The strange thing about it is 
that so few farmers realize it. 





Syracuse University Buys Cows 


varvis Brothers of Fly Creek, N Y, 
recently sold severalxhead of Holsteins 
to Syracuse university as a foundation 
herd for that institution. They are 
mostly A R O of the best type and 
individuality. This order should be a 
great feather in their cap. The cattle 
go to one of the greatest institutions of 
learning and also into the very center 
of the Holstein world.—[E. A, H. 





Young Boar of Great Promise 


_ ©. J, McLaughlin of Pleasantville, O, 
in a recent letter says that he showed 
Col’s Pilot Wonder at the Springfield 
(Ill) fair, and won the first prize for 
two-year-olds. This boar weighs nearly 
1000 pounds and when fully developed 
will make one of the best of the breed. 
At the present time he is being fed to 
be shown at the International at Chicago 
in December. Prof Marshall of the Ohio 
state university had a judging class 
score him at the Lancaster fair where 
this boar won first and champion. He 
said this boar was the ideal type and 
nearest a perfect specimen of his age 
that he had ever lookee at. Those at- 
tending the International,-in any way 
interested in hogs, will do well to look 
this fellow up. He is a sight worth see- 
ing, even though you are not a breeder. 
[E. A. H. 


CorrectiOn—In our issue of Novem- 
ber 11 the table of fertilizers in the 
article, “Do Orchards Need Fertili- 
zer?” seems to indicate that each 
tree received all the fertilizers men- 
tioned. This is not the case, The 
trees in certain plots received certain 
fertilizers as the corrected table be- 
low shows: 


Fertilizers Applied to Orchard 





Average 

D tree 

Plots pounds 

Stable manure sev eeeses Be “acivenwce 415.15 
Acid phosphate _,...... 2 and 8 2.2.6. 12.66 
Muriate of potash n 7.26 
Acid phosphate ff -:-+ f } foe ae 12.6 
Muriate of potash 7.26 
Acid phosphate \ - 12.6 
Nitrate of soda Pievese 4 and 12 ...... 3.67 
Dried blood J 12.84 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


JENNINGSHURST | 
STOCK FARM 


TOWAIIDA, PA. 














HOLSTEINS 
Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 


Selected for their individuality. 


BERKSHIRES 


Selected for their prolificacy. 


Nothing for sale at present 
W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 























This is not Hot Air Advertising 
but Proven Facts 


We can furnish carload or less, extra 

Ingh grade young Holstein cows, weighing 1200 to 
1400 pounds each. These cows have actually milked 
from 10,900 to 4.000 L j 
hot air advertising Dat facts; inspect our herds 
and let us show you before ey We challenge 
any other breeder or dealer to show cows equal 
to those at River Meadow Farms. Our motto is 
“Not how cheap but how good.” Remember it 
costes no more to maintain a carcass of a cow giv- 
ing 60 pounds per day and apwards than it does 
one giving 80 to 4) pounds. If you want the 
cows that we know will pay for themselves in net 
profit during lactation period, write 


River Meadow Farms, Portiandville, W.Y. 














A CHOICE YOUNG OCTOBER 


Holstein Bull Calf 


from a high-class cow and sired by a splen- 
did bull whose sisters are the world’s 
Champion two-year-olds for a year’s test. 
Price $40. 1 papers furnished. Some- 
thing good for a small price. 

STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY, LIVERPOOL, SEW YORE 


American Agriculturist 


= 








ae = Farm 
Holsteins 


Mr. H. L. Bronson’s special sale of 
registered Holsteins has been a suc- 
cess; dairymen have availed them- 
selves of cut prices and laid the 
foundation for a thoroughbred herd. 
Never before could the farmer buy 
registered Holstein bulls of world 
record strains at prices here offered ; 
if you haven’t already written I ad- 
vise that you write today for full 
information. Address 


HORACE L. BRONSON 
Dept. G Cortland, N. Y. 


Note: Mr.Bronson ojfers forty high-grade 
Holstein cows at very attractive prices. 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontlac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


E. H. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 






































Brothertown Stock Farms offer a choice young 


Holstein Bull 


| 


born February 16, 1911; Sire, Beets Ormsby, Jr., 
Dam, Sadie Cornucopia Beets, A. R. O. at two 
years 14.735 lbs., is a daughter of my Y herd 
sire, Sir Sadie Cornucopia, and granddaughter of 
Paul Beets De Kol. This young fellow is three- 
quarters white, nice, straight individual and 
will be sold for $50.00, a rare bargain. For further 
information address 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. ‘ 
23 South St., Utica, N. ¥. 











Great Young Bulls 


Model Lyons Segis. 
For Sale Fourteen of his near- 
est relatives have butter records which 
average 380.26 pounds in 7 days. Sire 
finest son of King Segis. Dam has lar- 
gest +-year record, both milk and butter. 
of any Sangnter of Pietertje Hengervel 
Count De Kol. Dam of sire carries three 
world’s records for her age Resymr use. 
Others as good. Write for Pedigrees. 


2. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


























Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 
daughter to freshen has just made 23.77 Ibs. 
butter in seven days, 2185.6 lbs. milk, 93 lbs. 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
from this great son of Belle Korndyke out of 
A. R. O. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
2 years to 32 Ibs. at 6 years. 


L. L,. GROW, -_ Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 








Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


950 of the finest and heaviest mfking cows 

in Central New York. 2 car-loads of 

choice yearling and two-year-old heifers. 
Write for prices 


F. P. Saunders & Sen, Cortland, N.Y. 


ti'ns wete's BULL CALF 
HAS TO OFFER A 

9, Sire, Aaggie Cornncopia Johanns 
Lad 8th, No. 72926, whose dam and sire’s dam have an 
average milk record of 102 lbs. in a day and an average 
batter record of 31.9 Ibs. in 7 days. am is a grand- 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol and out of a 2). Ib. 
cow. This heifer is giving over 6 Ibs. milking twicesa 
day and we will start tesi'ng her in a few days. Calf is 
three-fourths white and a beanty; will take $60 for him 
registered, transferred and F. 0. B. 


Harry D. Wheeler,Prop., West Winfield,N.Y. 


FRIESIAN 
BULL S to serve. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springers 
—these are high- stock — have also 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. QA Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


e. 3. TEFFT - Canastota, N. Y. 























30-Ib. sires 
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F CHOICE A.R. 0. BULL CALF FOR SALE 


34 white, a beautiful tadividess bern March =m, 
Paladin Bur N whose poe Be 


O. record 

bs. butter In 7 4 
His 
i in milk, Farmstead Paladin Artis, at2 
one month, 2} days, gave 55.3 lbs. milk im one da 
19.44 Ihe. butter in 7 days, 1529.) Ibs. milk, 78.17 
putter im 30 days. 4.08 per cent fat, and was @ pr 
winner tm both 7 and 30 day classes. 

Dam of calf. Homestead Pietertje Tekstra, 

r of Paul Beets De Kol with a 3 yr. old 

ee cord of 2 Ibs. milk —~% 12.48 ibs. butter 7 days. 
She gave last year 9306.9 Fhe. + oe in § menths 6 
ar Price 
B 


ae 


e, aF 


F. 0. B. cai 


¥ FU LLER, 
Born 
Sept. 15, 


Bull Calf =: 


ane v Pontins ue Reundyie | and out of a dangh- 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol. Thisis 
= t cate, about half white and black, 
aad will be priced right. 
EB. HOLBERT, Lake, Orange Co,N.Y. 
Station on and Hnudsen R. B. 


Utica, N. ¥. 


























Heavy Producing 
HOLSTEINS 


Tubereulin ne Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry fer ASS ment. 
You make ne mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. Y. 











LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


700 FALL cows 
Tee 


Holsteins. Records 8000 to 
Ibs. them tuberculin tested. 
Cars Jerseys and Guernseys. 


W. H. Wickham, Slate Hill, New York 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Nice individuals ry ha wery best of A. R. 0. blood 
lines. We will sell their calves for much less than 
their bok we need stabie room. 

B. C. BRILL, - Stewartsville, New Jersey 


Trout Brook «4 Holland Farms 


Be coo mpg etpgeed 


Riverside Stock Farm 


ly ee 
— yt ooo Price, $60. 3 


A.W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, 4. Y. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Greatest Breed 

















PIERCE BROS... aD 4, Warren, Ohio 





YOUNG BULL 


born Dec. 3%, 1910. A very fine individual, handsome- 
iy. — a little more white than black. Stre:- = 
ela. He is the sire of 7 A. BR. O. 
pi -— twe that average over 30 Ibs. butter in 7 
days at 4 years of age. 
Dam:— Pleasant Hill Fannie Veeman 24, A. BR. O. 
record at 1 yr. 11 mo., 16.32 lbs. butter in 7 days. Her 
dam A Lyear reco ber sire ts the 
great Sir Korndyke Pentiac Artis. Price $175.00 


WwW. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS pouun Te 


TUBERCULIN TESTED 
se cows. 
wf *,- 





just fresh, with milk records of ever 
the last year. 


2 COWS due to i— tt, ond Jeg, wah 
milk records of over ten thous: the last year. 
100 COWS due ber and Octo- 


to freshen in 
bor, with nai records from 7,000 te 000 Ibe. per year. 
Vv. 0. ROBINSON - - EDMESTON, R.Y 


EAST RIVER 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 
215 — For Sale — 215 


80 large hand some cows, just fresh. 

20 cows due this m 

75 cows due in} Sept. and Oct. that have records of 
9000 to 11000 Ibs. of milk last year 

90 year and two-year belfore, extra nice. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER, Bell Phone 566 FI, Cortiand, 5. T. 


FIFTY REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


37 cows that will freshen in 8 Oct. and Nov. 
6 two-year-olds that freshen Sept., Oct. and 
Nov. 7 ling heifers not bred. These cows 
and heifers Mn y all highly bred, very large and 
nicely marked. These will be eee in — or 
any numberdesired.  Y¥. B. B0BI 


FANCY HOLSTEINS 


GRADE 


Can supply any number of cows. Fresh 
or near by, right in every way. 
E. C. BARDEN, W. WINFIELD, N.Y. 




















A son of King Pontiac 
FOR SAL Cali eoee, whose sire is 
the ii of the Pon- 
1b. danghter of H sorveld De Kol, dam of 
a 28 r engerve ol, 
calf an A. a. daughter of the King of the 
Veemans. Price $65.00. 
W. A. CARR - TULLY, WN. Y. 
Registered Holstein Cows 


due this fi and winter, heevy producers, wel! bred, weil 
marked and good ones, 20 ) Racionered Holstein Heifers, 10 
mos. to 244 pears old, some bred, all desirable. 40 Grade Hol- 
sein Heifers. PRICES BRIGHT. Come and sce us. 


SMIPERIAL STOCK FARM 
J. A. Leach, Prop., Cortiand, H. Y. 











Pr reasonable. _ 
CRESCENT STOCK FARM, NON, N. 
CHOICE PAIR REG. HOLSTEIN 
CALVES, MALE AND FEMALE 


$1 if taken at once. Nicely marked. 
Well bred. Send for breeding. 


A. ©. KNAPP. Prebic, N. ¥- 











Price gies. % high grade Biclatain carves This stoek 

money can very beavy milkers. 

See them before you buy. 

REAGAN EBEOS., TULLY., WN. ¥. 
| EGIS Breeding 

Bull Oalf bern Tist, 11, whose Dam 

A.B O. secerd estat: Valts nod tin tea ot ean 

in 3 Gage. Stee hae coven &. BR. O, daughters, 


| | and sires. 
Tone. | | DENRY FIELDEM, Meneger, Groton, Connection? 








King of Pontiac's Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 244. 
cow, light colored and a (weet ay animal, price — 
Several other Pontiaes 
sone of the great -:Meresdies J all, 
oon UNAHANNA STOCK PARME. M- 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 
a 














GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marliboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family || * 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains. ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington; Mass. 


‘| Jersey Bull Calves 
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MULEFOOT SWINE 











of all ages for sale sired by 
sows, the equal of any 


the Grand 


Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd of Mule-Foot Hogs 


ame gy Herd Boars and out of big prtre-winnt: a matured 


B and Show Herd in America, and contains 


reeding « 
families and strains oft ie vigorous and healthy breed. This Herd took 2 ribbons at “a York 
eee HIN I breed aad three Championships. Foundation stock of ali 


H. DUNLAP, BOX B, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 








Fine Illustrated nate 
Tells you al! about the O.1 


Free s- 











BERKSHIRE SWINE 


“—"—“|Large Berkshires 
at Highweed. 
Spoctel ee oBesing rf 


ae old and of 
pigs 8 to 12 weeks 
ese are all selected 
from ons inqge ren litters aul are from mature parent 
© stock sold from immature parents. 


— Cc, & HM. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. ¥. 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for aoe | — 
they are dandies. Sired by Sterlin 
lece, a son of ay peng or Invincible Rivals 
a son of Rival’ 
Write for what yeu want te W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 
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FARM .  BERKSHIRES 


sired by Lee ae Tith, son of 
ae song bent me red by Premier lth; son of Premier 
and Premier Linda. Both are champions and sire 
= winners. 





st and prise w 





SWINE 





| YORKSHIRE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported stock, ay ¢ nose type. Extremely prolific. 
| Superior mothers. April pigs ready now, hixh quality 

fair prices. itis not what you vey, but what you gee 

that counts J. 6. CURTIS, Box 81%, ROCHESTER, ¥. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Bells’ Horses 


If you wish to have 
the best stallion in 
your community, 
write us the breed 
of horse you need. 
Address all inquiries 
| BELL BROS. Wooster, O. 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


S. have just arrived from Belgtom, France 
and Germany where I purchased an extra 
fine lot of stallions and mares of the differ- 
ent breeds that wil) arrive at the Sharon 
Valley Stock Farm, Newark, Ghio, 
in the next ten days. 
Will be glad to welcome any customers to 
| the farm, will also exhibit at all the leading 
fairs in Ohio, Pennsylvaniaand West Vir- 
ginia, where I will be glad to meet friends 
and customers. 


COL. G. W. CRAWFORD 


Percheron Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America 
$500 buys a coming 3-year- -old worth 
$1000. New importation. Buy now 
and save money 















































ELWoOD 5. AKIN 
272 South St. Aubern, N. ¥. 
BERKSHIRE PI@s 
Both sexes—Premier and Longfellow breedin SHEEP BREEDERS 


10 weeks x $10.00 registered and transferr 
Taking orders for November delivery. 
C. H. Hayes & Co., Moffatt Ave., K. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Registered’ Berkshire Boars 








3314 % FF BERKSHIRES 331 0 


THEY must MOVE 
BEN CT, A, 





ERSEY BULL CALF 


j Dam Gens tested, Sp-0 Fetes Wine Cale 
daal, aleo a = imner. 
cola ‘Soctes ‘Treat Creek, N. ¥. 


icidietiapemenmensiiiaedii 
BRANFORD FARMS 


Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head —~ herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. in eae can’t oan aa 
buy a cal On eae fom 
e can Car Pad 
American and Scotch 











into money. 
the best 











Hill Top Fda anne 


champion and 
So 
- u ir hejiees, young stock Sor 


G.N. pene MANAGER, WHEELING.W. VA. 


McLean, N. ¥. 
male and female, not related. § to 12 
Young Hest med 


Berkshires Sat. 
end transferred. $6 and $10. CC. E. Toller, 


BEST BIG BERKSHIRES Por Yoccy noes haserpiocs 


and Longfellow sirescheap. H. ?. Baughman, Wadsworth Okie 
POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. ows. Bred sows, boars and young 
ar out 
Fabtenkt tat ietepeesac 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Growthy type, Large Bone. Service Boars. Young 
Sows. Fall Pigs. E. R. BROKAW, R.D.2, Flushing,O. 


—Big, Smooth, Mellow kind of 
best blood known aad sold worth 
pigs for - Choice serv- 

a breeder of 
Lc. izes, x A. Lebanon, 0. 


ND-CHIN AS—20 ist prises won by this 


ENNINGS, Williamsport, 0. 
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DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





DORSETS 


dropped fal! 1910, old enough for service 
bone—good substance—well wooled, Pen of 
bred by us won first at Ohio, Indiana and 
New York State Fairs, 1911,which is the best evidence 
a breeder can give as to quality of his Stock. We also 
| bred and exhibited Champion Ewe and Kam at 
| Chicage International 1910. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
Cc. E Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. 


oe 
Ernoeessines 








As we have recently purchased the entire 
flock of Altamont Farm, we are offering 
30 be high-class yearling rams by the 
champiens Altamonts Masterpiece and 
Belmont Leader. >heep of all ages for sale, 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mer. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 





SNOWCROFT HAMYPSHIREDOWNS 


Never overfitted, always strong, healthy and vigor- 
ous. All ry ments guaranteed as described. ad 
» . SHOW, 712 haneanststated Bik., SYRACUSE, 





PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Fleck in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H. Lb. WARD WELL, Box 16, Springfield Conter,5.¥. 





REGISTERED DORSET EWES AND 
ewe lambs for sale; also grand ram lambs and 
Ore two-rvear-old ram suitable to bead thoroughbred 


fleck. Cc. PRATT, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





—pemapeslryad vans SHROPSHIRES 
Ram and es in fie ig conditioa 
PL MANSELL &.WINFIELD 


SHROPSHIR 


JESSE I. CARRIER, 


REGISTERED OXFORDS -~— pm wx 





Rome ¢ and Ewes. 
Ate 
Fulton, N. ¥. 








Thoroughbred and High-grade 
GUERNSEYS 


One car of high-grade cows to freshen during next 
three months. Tuberculim tested. Must make 
room for purebreds. Buy direct, save commissions. 
Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


Registered Guernseys 


I have for sale a number of heifers, cows, 
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VII—-An Apparition from the Past 


R SINGLETERRY knelt on 

the walk of his tiny gar- 

den, weeding pinks. The 

motions of his long, white 

fingers were angular, de- 

liberate, exact, for his task 
presented difficulties, To roto outchick- 
weed -was simple enough. It offered 
no problems and little resistance, 
coming up entire in a round green 
mat sprinkled with white stars for 
blossoms. So, too, with the lesser 
celadine, beloved of Wordsworth, 
end for that reason the more beloved 
of the old minister. Indeed, with 
every uprocting, except that of the 
hated nut grass, the weeder was con- 
scious of a small thrill of pain. To 
destroy a dandelion was positive tor- 
ture. 

As Dr Singleterry worked, sniffing 
in delight at the fragrance of his 
pinks, now pausing to enjoy more 
consciously the warmth of the spring 
Bun, his mind was drifting idly to and 
fro. And usually it fared in pleas- 
ant currents, for he was something 
yet of poet and philosopher, in spite 
of the human suffering to which he 
had ministered. He was thinking 
now of that Orbury garden of the 
past, where great choirs of beauty 
and of fragrance had answered to 
his care. Among the banks of flow- 
ers a little figure moved, that of 
Maris, the motherless child of his 
best friend, Daniel Brue. Now ten- 
derly he let himself recall quaint 
sayings of the child, and happenings 
which both he and the doting father 
had believed to indicate unusual in- 
telligence 

The old man’s hand trembled a lit- 
tle, and he drew a long, long sigh. 
Then he started forward with an ex- 
clamation of dismay. He had up- 
rooted a blossoming bush of pinks. 
Now he sighed for a more material 
eause. The bush must be transplant- 
ed at once.- He drew out an old 
pocketknife, carefully cut off each 
flower stalk and the coarser leaves, 
dug the earth deeper in the scar 
where the bush had been, and set it 
back, patting and pressing the out- 
raged roots with a tenderness that 
only the garden lover can _ attain. 
Now he rose stiffly to go indoors and 
get some water for it. He could 
have called either one of the two 
servants, but, with such a man, gar- 
dening is not labor, but love. He 
went to the rear of the house, and 
seeing a glass pitcher half filled, 
brought it through the hallway to the 
front. Just as he stepped down again 
into the garden, the sound of feet, 
running as if pursued, came faintly 
from the lower slope of the hill. He 
looked closely for a moment, and 
saw that it was a mill woman, bare- 
headed, and alone, running* franti- 
cally. It would be several moments 
before she could reach him, even at 
this swift speed, so he leaned over 
carefully, and began dripping the 
water in a ring about his plant. He 
heard the runner nearing. 

“Is that Yankee doctor here?” she 
gasped, before she reached him. “I’ve 
been to his hotel. He ain’t there!” 

There were still a few drops to be 
put in the heart of the plant. ‘No, 
you'll find him at the Aldens’, I 
think. You know—the Brattle house 
yonder—on the next hill.” 

He turned to her, full, now, of in- 
terest in her distress. “What has be- 
falien—”’ he began. Tfien the glass 
pitcher fell and broke. “My good- 
ness! Jane Rumbough!” 

The woman threw up an arm, 
crooking the elbow to hide her face. 

“What yer givin’ us?” she laughed 
rudely. “Jane nothin’, I’m Winch’s 

Sally Winch. Is that the 
house, that place with 

stone posts?” Already she was hur- 
rying away from him. 

“Stop a moment!” 
“Is anyone hurt badly 

“Only a kid crushed to jelly. 
Nothin’ much! My kid!” she called 
back to him, without turning her 


face. 
old staggered 


he cried out. 
in the mills?’’ 


The man 
against the wall of his study. 
once the flower beds were trodden 
He had no eyes but for that 
defiant figure, already in the 
dip of valley, now mounting the slope 
of the next red hill; no conscious 
for the soundless 
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RED HORSE HILL 


By SIDNEY McCALL 
Autho: of “Truth Dexter,” “The Breath of the Gods,” Etc. 


repetition of the one name—‘Jane 
Rumbough—Jane Rumbough—Jane 
Rumbough.” 

The woman was at the Aldens’ 
gate, and now was at the door. 
new thought, like a pain, drove 
through the cld man’s stupor. Jane 
Rumbough—and he had sent her to 
the house of Maris Brue! 

He stretched his hand out, as if to 
call her back; then the limp arm fell 
heavily. He could no longer stand. 
In some way he found the study 
steps, and sat upon them, bare- 
headed, oblivious of his own tragic 
attitude, and of the curious glances 
of the passer-by. 

It was Jane Rumbough beyond all 
doubt, though older, thinner, and 
with marks of poverty and misery 
upon her. She worked here in the 
mill—in Alden’s mill, and it was her 
child that was hurt. These facts he 
repeated more than once, and grad- 
ually a future line of reasoning 
cleared before him, Jane, when she 
went from Orbury with the wretch 
that had been Maris’ husband, had 
no child. Even if one were born to 
them in sin, that was but seven 
years ago, too young, it would seem, 
for the most c eless mill to accept. 
But that was Jane Rumbough, and 
she said it was her child, “crushed 
to a jelly.” Now, what to think! 

The silver head fell -over to the 
minister’s shaking hands, He gave @ 
sound that was half prayer, half 
groan. “Father in Heaven—can You 
let that happen?” Confusion came 
like a darkness over him again. His 
thoughts could not go by that path. 

From the side driveway of the 
Brattle house a great red motor car 
swept out. In it, besides the Aldens’ 
French chauffeur, were Ruth Alden, 
the doctor, and the woman who said 
her name was “Winch.” The old man 
strained his eyes for Maris, but she 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Now his methodical, bachelor 
training stood him in good stead, He 
went into the house, and, still in his 
nightmare dream, took down his 
hat,. brushed it, brushed off the 
knees of his trousers, straightened 
his clerical collar, and went out, 
walking as a sane man walks, in the 
direction which instinct tolc him he 
must take. As he achieved, mechan- 
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ically, step after step, the familiarity 
of the motion began to soothe and 
reassure him. His knees no longer 
trembled; his feet took their hold on 
earth with sureness. He threw back 
his head for a long breath, then led 
his consciousness, as one leads a 
frightened horse, back to the burn- 
ing issue. Now he had reached the 
slope of the Alden hill, and yet no 
sign of Maris. Looking around over 
his right shoulder, he saw the crim- 
son motor car climbing the crimson 
slope of Red Horse Hill, a huge 
beetle, just entering the strip of 
brown-green woods. Whose child was 
that “crushed to jelly’’? Again the 
old man caught at the bit of his 
stampeding fancy. Hurriedly he 
whispered the words of the prayer 
for those “afflicted in mind, body or 
estate.”’ 

His hand had scarcely lifted the 
new patent latch to the iron gate 
when Maris was on the walk, run- 
ning toward him. The wide-eyed ter- 
ror of a lost child was on her face. 
In that first moment he believed that 
she had recognized Jane Rumbough, 
and knew. Together with the stab 
of pity came-a less worthy emotion 
of relief that he would not need to 
speak. Her first words swept away 
this hope. 

“Oh, have you heard? A child, a 
little girl, crushed in the looms?” 

He nodded without speaking. 

“No wonder they call it the Red 
Village over there,’? she went on, 
with a swift look and shudder in the 
direction of the hill, “The woman 
said—its arm—was almost torn 
away.” Now she bent over, hiding 
her face in her hands, while the hor- 
ror took her like an ague. 

“Let us—proceed—indoors,” said 
Pr Singleterry. To himself his words 
sounded stiff—disjointed. In speak- 
ing them his jaw had a curious sense 
of growing rigid. Heé saw that Maris’ 
suffering, genuine though it might 
be, was, as yet, impersonal, and, 
walking beside her on the cemented 
path, he wished that the h«rdened 
surface would split and swallow him. 

“Did you see—the woman—who 
came?” he managed to ask, as they 
entered the hallway. 

“The little girl’s mother, do you 
mean? No, I was upstairs. Ruth and 

Doctor Page 
f o r tunately 
were down 
here in the 
study, and the 
motor car had 
already been 
o rdered to 
take them toa 
more distant 

mill. Wasn’t 
that good 
luck ?” 

“Yes,’’ he an- 
swered in the 
same stiffening 
way, “it might 
be called so. 
Shall we go in- 


” 


to the study?’’ Now, for the 
time, she glanced up at him, ag jg 
little perplexed, , 
She noted the unusual pallor of. 
face always silver pale, and the aor 
pressed, straight line’ of the Hus 
Silently she put a hand on his, as @ 
claiming a closer bond in thig a 
sympathy. The old man: could have 
groaned aloud. 5 
- “Maris,” he asked again, 
desperately, “did you not see 
Woman or hear her speak?” 
“I told you I did not see her. 4 
do you ask again with that stra r 
voice? I heard ier speaking, but note 
clearly. Ruth ‘ran upstairs . to E 


of 


almost K? 
that 


some bandage stuff, and other things : 


She told me what I know.” 4 

Dr Singleterry sat down heavily bee 
side the library table, and leaned ong’ 
arm upon it. Maris stood close besidg™ 
him, “Are you thinking,” she asked, 
in a low voice, “that it was very” 


wrong of me not to come down & 


stairs?” i 

She waited for a reply, but he only 
s:ook his head. 

“IT wanted to go down,” she went 
on, as if pleading. “I even started, 
twice, but that queer feeling I some. 
times have held me back. Yeu know 
better than anyone else what has 
made me such a coward,” 

The minister moved restlessly, 
“My poor girl,” he cried to this, “for 
once you must forget your cowardice, 


I have a strange thing to tell you,” 4 
Instinctively she drew back. A new | 


apprehension tinged her words ag she 
said quickly: “To tell me? Something 
that concerns me, personally?” He 
could see that she had begun to 
tremble. 

“Yes, you; and very closely. Try 
to be brave. That woman—” 

“Yes—I am listening. I am brave.” 

“Was—Jane Rumbough!” 

“No!” she almost screamed, 
covered her face. 

It was out. The minister let his 
eyes fall from Maris, and sank back 
in the wide chair as if glad of its 


and 


support. A strange bluish pallor crane “a 
?~ 


over him, and if Maris Wad noted, s 
would have seen him bite and twist 
his lips as if to keep back a cry of 
physical pain. He pressed one hand 
tightly against his left side. 

But Maris did not see. When her 
hands fell, she was staring out into 
a black whirl of nothingness. Her 
lips moved, and, after.an instant, 
came the disjointed sounds: “That 
woman! At last! Here in my own 
home!’’. Suddenly she bent far down 
to him. “Does she know who I am?” 

“T think not. She was in haste, and 
I could not ask. She seemed greatly 
frightened at seeing me.” 

Maris could not hold herself te 
gether for courteous listening. Oné 
eager question pushed another from 
her lips. “You are sure it was my 
servant? You spoke her name?” 

“Yes, and after her first cry of 
fear, she pretended to laugh at my 
mistake.” 

“She denied it?” 

“Yes, but that makes no. differ- 
ence. It was Jane.” 

Again’ Maris fixed wide eyes upon 
darkness. “Jane—still a fugitive, 
still fearing to be recognized. Yes, it 
was Jane.”’ Nv she came back to 
the moment’s stress. “How could you 
fail to question her? You should have 
forc 1 some answer from her. Per- 
haps the chance is gone forever— 

It was now the old man’s turn to 
interrupt. This sluggish advance 
toward its victim of an _ inevitable 
agony was becoming unendurable. 
Something must be done to hasten it 

“Don’t you understand,” he cried 
almost quertously, “that she was on 
an errand, an urgent errand, seek- 
ing for a doctor? Before I had seen 
her face, I told her to come here for 
Dr Page.’’ 

Surely, from this, the 
woman before him must 
realize the horror. 
questions. 

“Yes, I- recall that. now. And she 
wis a mill woman, she said, working 
my husband’s mill? Ah!” The last ex- 
clamation had the effect of ac heck- 
rein. In the new silence Dr Single- 
terry repeated, clearly: “Yes, she is 
a mill woman at the Regina.” 

Maris grew very quiet all at once, 
The old man held his breath. Maris 
ne t words were whispered from very 
far away. “She said a child was 
hurt.” 

“Yes,’’ 
all that he could utter. 
crawled on his bones. 
waiting. 

“She eaid it was her child, crushes 
in the mill. Why! She had no child! | 

“No,” ans“ered the .old man ae 
well as he could for the chattering 
his teeth. “She had no child. em 

“Then whose—whose child is on 3 
—torn into pieces in my husbane®- 
mill?” Her full voice was now DOR. 
him, and its edge was keen. He ot 
it draw across his heart. “Why a 
you answer? Why do you blink roa 
that? Whose child, I say?” Her fierce 
ea tf was on his shoulder. 
pulled him thie way and that in 
first frenzy of her grief. 100k oe 
me; tell me whether it is Maris ae 
speaking. Do you know what x 


unhappy 
begin to 


said the minister. It was 
The « a 
He cowered, 
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¢ us all!”: cried out the 
» with a sob, and let his head 
to the table. 
Maris was quite still; then 
gound slid into the silence. 
the low laughter of a woman. 
came a rush of silken skirts. 
ag up and caught her at the 
hand closing over the icy 
that clutched the knob, 
yp your head, Maris. Do noth- 
“ekiess now. You will be sorry.”’ 
e your hand off,” she cried; 
ing!” 
answer his long, white fingers 
to steel. “I am not thinking 
Si ef you, Maris,” he went on, a 
i sternly. “There are others, less 
ie to w:om a false move on 
part, just now, may bring un- 
. tragedy. What of your 
tnd? Ah, here’s the first thought 
him! Well, is it not best to make 
* agony reflect as little as possi- 
on him? Such @ man cares for 
@ignity, for appearances; it is 
* that he should. A premature 
ure may do irrevocable harm 
s as well as to the child.” 
"The child, too?” breathed Maris. 
ean that be?” 

“Why, in more ways than one,” he 
ton, gently; and all the time that 
was speaking, he led her back 
the door. Now that a suffering 
ereature depended upon him 
guidance, his thought worked 
* and sure. “For one thing, we 
ot be certain until we see her 
it is your Felicia, Jane is now 
as the wife of another man, 
dear me, she spoke the name 
clearly, but my memory for 
is as bad as my memory for 







































is good—”’ 
“Was it—Winch?"’ asked Maris, 
xpectedly. 
“Precisely. How could you know?” 
| had a bloated thing called 






ch’ once pointed out to me. But 
is of no importance. You were 
that we could not be sure, 
Aad 







“Because this man, Winch, when 
joined her sinful life to his, 
aiready have been the father 
4 child about Felicia’s age. Don’t 







see that? Or they may have 
ed a child—such things are 
just to work in the mill and 





support them. For either of 
two reasons the child may not 


i urs.”’ 
idaris was listening closely. She 
wered now, and put her hand up 
ber throat. “Oh,” she moaned, “I 
know which would be more ter- 
to find it to be Felicia, or not!” 
"Whichever way God will, our 
went policy is caution.” 
"‘Tean’t endure it! I won't stay here 
& chained thing and let the 
inutes flay me inch by inch!” she 
i out suddenly, trying to tear her 
from his. 
"You must stay. You must endure,” 
me said, detaining her with a force 
hurt. ~““You have brought about 
state of things by your own 
Don’t be: a coward, now that 
first reckoning has come. Your 
was as brave a man as ever 
mt in a brave cause. He used to 
of you to me as his little thor- 
fibred. Don’t further disgrace his 
ory now!” 
Be trembled and cringed at his 
as if they had been lashes, 
the pain helped to steady her. 
mere for me to do, then?” 


ed. 

“That hardest of all things, noth- 
maid the other. “You must walt 
until the doctor returns with 

feport of the case. If you should 

70 follow him to the house, you 
t 1+ the ruin of everything, in- 

the child’s hope of recovery. 
Must try to be a brave woman; 
Must face the inevitable, and 
yourself to hide, for a few 
hours, or days, your miserable 
This is only a beginning. The 
crisis must come now. Poor 

Tone weak, self-deluded soul!” 

sit here! To do nothing, noth- 
ng—” she repeated, and her 
Pronounced, it would seem, 
own death sentence. 
no move for you—or for 
intil-we find out, beyond a doubt, 
that child is yours.” 

r’. is that to be 
age nor Ruth could tell 

en if they knew what we sus- 

“Ang have not seen her.” 

I fear, too, I should not 
the little one. Perhaps, if the 

Mareee™ blance were quite un- 






done? 







broke in with the bitter laugh 
R of te “And there is not much 
mily resemblance in mill 
She said. -“They all look 
Bae Starved cats look alike, wan, 
¥ images of children grown 
"es youth really comes to 
3 I ever—ever forget that 

e death dance before my 
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Mot to think of that, or of 
torturing phantasmagoria,” 
i tenderly. “Can you not, at 
this, unburden your heart 
nm of Sorrows?’ 

fark down ir. a chair just be- 


. Fue) 





U you 
discarded Him,” the 
on in his beautfful, caressing voice, 
“He waits to strengthen and to com- 
fort you.” . 

Maris leaned far over, and put @ 
hand up te her face. To his infinite 
relief, he saw that she was crying. 

“Now go—go at once,” she whis- 
pered. “After all, there are a few 
things I can say to God.” 


Ruth and Dr Page Return 


Eleven o’clock came; half after 
eleven—twelve—one—and yet no sign 
of the big motor car crawling down 
Red Horse Hill. 

Dwight Alden drove back to 
luncheon in the buggy. Maris, meet- 
ine him in the hallway, asked very 
quietly: “What is the latest news 
from the child?” 

As quietly he answered: “Page and 
Ruth are still hard at work. It seems 
that the regular mill doctor, for 
whom the hands are taxed, is off on 
a fishing excursion. A piece of in- 
conceivable carelessness, too. I am 
not particularly pleased with McGhee 
in this matter, I can tell you.” 

“Just how did the accident take 
place?” 

“Don’t ask me questions, dear,” the 
man said wearily, laying his arm 
about her shoulders. “It is a wretch- 
ed business and has quite knocked 
me up. It can do neither of us good 
to repeat harrowing details.” 

“You do look pale and troubled,” 
said Maris. “Come right in to your 
luncheon. We won't wait for the 
others.”’ 

“No; Ruth sent word not to wait,’”’ 
said Alden, following her into the 
dining room, * 

“Is Ruth gentle and sympathetic, 
as well as very, very clever in such 
things?” Maris ventured to ask, 
when the luncheon was in progress. 

“What things?” inquired her hus- 
band, frowning above the intricacies 
of a broiled squab. 

“The sort of things you do for a 
child who has been badly hurt.” 

“I don’t know about the sympathy. 
Probably from your standpoint she 
would be as hard as nails. But she 
knows her business all right, you may 
be sure. She took a summer course 
somewhere in just the sort of case— 
emergency, bones smashed and all 
that.”’ 

“Oh, I wish I were smart, and self- 
controlled, and good, like your sister 
Ruth!” Maris said passionately. 

“And I don’t want you changed a 
hair’s breadth from what you aré,” 
declared Dwight. “‘Doesn’t that mean 
something? Now, eat your lunch, 
there isn’t a morsel on your plate 
yet, and we'll try to talk of pleas- 
anter things.” 

Obediently Maris placed some food 
on her plate, and tried to eat. 

“There was great news in 
morning’s paper,” said Dwight, who 
was already beginning to feel the ef- 
fects of the good food. “The Knick- 
erbocker Trust Company is to re- 
sume business on the twenty-sixth.” 

“Really? How nice!” said Maris, 
smiling toward him. 

What could Ruth and the doctor 
be doing through all these hours? 
Surely even a bad fracture and many 
wounds would not need so long a 
time for the preliminary d-essing. 
There must be something else, some 
more horrible thing to detain them. 

“No other thing could do quite so 
much toward reviving national con- 
fidence and credit,” Dwight went on. 
“It is a big thing for all of us, my 
dear, that the Knickerbocker has 
weathered her financial storm ‘so 
bravely.” 

...I certainly am glad,” answered 
Maris. “That ladies’ room of theirs 
was so pretty and so comfortable. I 
never saw such cunning goldfish.” 

It was a child called “Winch,” and 
if the very one Maris had seen driven 
down the hill, what a misfortune that 
the dust and glare of the road had 
so obscured clear vision. It was cry- 
ing, too, crying aloud in terror, its 
poor face all distorted. She had not 
even seen the color of the eyes. As 
to the height and probable age, they 
were very near what Felicia’s would 
have been. 

“On reading the big headlines, I 
sent off some telegrams of congratu- 
lation at once, one, collectively, to 
the board of directors, and a few 
more personal ones to the. fellows I 
happen to know. There will be a 
great old jubilee in the village of 
Manhattan this night!” He sighed, 
wishiny that he were to be there. 

“It was thoughtful. of you, dear- 
est,” smiled his wife. “But then, you 
always do just the ri¢ht thing.” 

Yes, in height the child might .well 
be Felicia. The hair had a darktsh 
look, under its powdering of dust ani 
lint. There was a hint of grace in the 
swift, scrawny figure. All the women 
of Maris’ family had been graceful. 
If only she had seen the cyes! 

“Guess there have been a jolly lot 
of motor cars laid up for the winter 
in Knickerbocker ga "laugh 
Dwight, with a hint of malice. “Well, 


the | 








it won’t hurt the old boys to econo- 


Maris, 
sipping uses some old- 
—— kind of a garage to boil 
t in.” : 

After all, there was no one but her- 
self who could be sure. She must 
find out. 
this torturi.¢ uncertainty. 
went, by night, wearing a veil, Jane 
Rumbough might not recognize her, 
Her manner of speaking was un- 
doubtedly changed. She used more 
of the crisp pronunciation of the 
north. By exaggerating this accent 
and pitching. her voice in a higher 
key, Jane would be deceived. Only 
to get there. Only to put her hand 
out, in the dark, if needs be, and 
touch the little body. Then she would 
know! 

Dwight glanced at her searchingly, 
then rose from the table. “Well, 
must get back. Things are pretty 
well ‘disorganized at the mill, but I 
can,face it now, after this bit of rest, 
and a good lunch.” 

Maris was following him to the 
door for her usual good-by embrace. 
Just at the parting he turned to her, 
His face was very sweet, with a queer 
look of shyness. “I am going to send 
over fifty dollars to the cottage 
where the poor little kid lives. 
Wouldn’t you like it to go in your 
name?” 

Maris’ upturned face flashed into 
beauty, and then, as quickly, clouded. 
She hung her } ead under the weight 
of her shame. “No,” came the low 
answer. “Don’t send it ct all.” Be- 
fore he could voice his astonishment, 
she had run back into the house. 

From a library window Maris 
watched her husband drive down the 
hill, and turn into the curving of the 
valley. A red motor car, coming the 
other way, now passed him; the two 
vehicles slackening speed fora rapid 
exchange of words. 

[To Be Continued] 





A Puzzler 

When Bilkins was away. from home 
on a long business trip he got a letter 
from his wife that still puzzles him. 
It ended thus: 

“Baby is well and lots brighter than 
she used to be. Hoping you are the 
same, I remain, your loving wife.” 
{Everybody’s Magazine. 


Energetic Proprietor 

It happened in Topeka. Three 
clothing stores are in the same block. 
One morning the middle proprietor 
saw to the right of him a big sign, 
Bankrupt Sale, and to the left, Clos- 
ing Out at Cost. Twenty minutes 
Jater there appeared over his. own 
door, in large letters, Main Entrance. 
[ Ex. 
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Read This Letter 


we Shin | ~Save $5.00 to $40.00 On 
oem, Your Stove Purchases 


A price for every 
illustrated and d 


doesn’t know. 
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has. Brimful of inside 

Get the Aow and why of the Kalamazoo propo- 
Send NOW—ask for catalog No. KC. 


PLENDID Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges 
sold direct from the factory will net you 
a $5.00 to $40.00 saving—sometimes more 
as chown in this letter. No dealer, job- 
ber, middleman or salesman makes a 


Pay on terms that meet your convenience on 30 
Days Free Trial, 360 Days Approval Test, Freight 
Prepaid and Shipment made same day order is 
received. 170,000 satisfied customers prove our proposition. 


Big Stove Book —F REE 


THAT STEERS, 


YOU CAN HAVE ON 






















among our 400 styles and sizes, 
against the dozen styles your 
stove facts that the 
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U Ribbed Fleece-Lined 
K VELLASTIC 
The ideat stands for 
4 <wedl all that is 
for the desirable in 
whole winter un- 
family. derwear. Its 
velvety fleece 
is gratefully 
warm and 
comfortable— 
its ribbed fabric 
fits easily and 
smoothly and 
ives remarka- 
ie wear. 
For Men, Women 
and Children 
In Separate Gar- 
ments and Union 
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I Want You to 
Read My Free 








Write for it today. It’s FREE 
W.C. P. BALDWIN, President 


BaldwinG nt Co. Inc 
Mass. 


20 Main Street ~ Holyoke, 
Fectorics in Holyoke, U. 8. A., and London, Canada 














Ask Your Dealer for 
Brown’s Beach 


JACKET 


To Keep Out Wind 
and Cold 


Has jally pre- 
ne proof wool 
ining, with strong! 
knit exterior of dar 
se eve ek 

wears like iron 
ahd waenes without 
shrinking. 

Made without 

-ar und 


overcoat. Tea on from 
cold for men who work or play 
outdoors. Worn by the Appala- 
chian mountain climbers, lumber- 
men, motormen and chauffeurs. 

Without sleeves $2.00, with 
sleeves and no collar $3.25, with 
collar and sleeves $3.50. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, give us his name and upon 
receipt of price we will oy pre- 
paid. Address for Catalog No. 11. 

WwW. W. BROWN, 


395 Chandler Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


_ Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 























Wanted—Your Best Recipe 


F I were able to visit each one of 
I you at your homes (and I do 

wish it were so that I might), 
you could give me enough delicious 
recipes to fill a dozen cook books, 
couldn’t you? Of course ‘you could! 
I know from the recipes you've al- 
ready sent that you’re wonderfully 
good cooks. 

Now, why can’t we all get together 
and try each other’s recipes? Each 
oue of you has some favorite dish 
that you can make just a little bit 
better than anyone else can. Per- 
haps you make some pudding or 
soup that your husband is especially 
fond of, the kind that he always 
wants two or three helpings of, you 
know. Well, send that. No matter 
whether it be bread, biscuits, cake, 
pudding, soups, meats, vegetables, 
salads, or what. The more the bet- 
ter. Be sure to state the exact 
amounts in your recipes, and if you 
have any little kink that makes it 
more delicious, why, tell me about 
it. I'll award a prize of a dollar for 
the best recipe received before De- 
cember 1, and of fifty cents for the 
second best. I'll also pay regular 
rates for all others that I print. Ad- 
dress Recipe Editor, care of this 
Paper. 

Chicken Croquettes 

Two cups of mashed, cooked sweet 
potatoes, either boiled or baked po- 
tatoes, may be used; add one cup of 
minced chicken, one-half cup of 
chopped nuts, almonds or Brazil nuts 
are the nicest with chicken, the yolks 
of two eggs,agrating of nutmeg and 
one-half saltspoon of white pepper. 
Put the mashed potatoes and the 
yolks of the eggs in a saucepan, and 
stir over the fire until the mixture 
leaves the sides of the saucepan; 
then take from the fire and let cool. 
Mix and season the nuts and chicken, 
When the potatoes are cold, form 
them into fiat cakes, put some of the 
chicken and nuts on each, then roll 
into balls and dip in egg and bread 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat a rich 
golden brown. Put them on a hot 
platter, garnish with sprigs of pars- 
ley dipped in hot water, and serve. 
A thick white sauce may be served 
separately if liked.—[M. E. Moran, 


Mutton Pie 


One pound of cold roast or boiled 
mutton, sliced, one small carrot, one 
small onion, one teacupful of turnip, 
Pepper and salt, one teacupful of 
brown gravy, one tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, and pie crust. 
Slice the carrot, onion, and turnip, 
and parboil until a fork will easily 
pierce. Take one heaping cupful of 
pastry flour, mix in enough lard to 
make a short crust, add one heaping 
teaspoonful of baking powder and 
enough sweet milk to make a stiff 
dough. Take two-<hirds of the dough, 
roll out, and use to line a deep but- 
tered earthen pan. Put in a layer of 
meat, then vegetables until full. Pour 
in the gravy, roll out the remaining 
crust, spread with softened butter, 
fold and roll out again, cut an open- 
ing in th: center, and put over the 
pan, taking care to wet the edges and 
press down firmly. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven until brown. Serve 
in the same dish.—[Ellen Ritchie. 


Corned Beef 


For around of beef, 16 pounds, use 
one pound of “brown sugar and 
ounce saltpeter thoroughly rubbed 
in. Let stand a day or two, then 
rub in one pound of salt and one 
ounce pounded allspice. Turn and 
rub every day for a fortnight, take 
out, wash, cover well with a flour 
and water paste, and bake four 
hours, or it may be boiled in the 
usual way.—[Mrs Fred Kains. 

Jellied Apples 
dark red skinned apples will 
do nicely. (Wash the apples thor- 
oughly, then cut in halves. Pare, 
leaving a strip of red peeling through 
the center of the half, scooping out 
all cores. Have sweetened water or 
syrup boiling and drop a few of the 
apples into this, removing as soon 
as they are cooked through. Place 
in a glass dish (previously heated to 
prevent breaking) with the red 
stripes up, and thicken the syrup yith 
a little cornstarch. Pour over ap- 
ples and serve cold. A sprinkling of 
shredded cocoanut or chopped nuts 
over the mound of apples makes a 
pleasant change.—[Mrs H. D. Krabill. 


Pumpkin Bread 


Take half a pumpkin, cut it into 
small pieces, wash it, and put it into 
a colander to drain. Stew it well, 
then mash it through the colander. 
Cook one pint of indian meal in one 
pint of water. When well cooked stir 
this into four cups of pumpkin. 
When this has cooked add one cup 
of molasses and one tablespoonful of 
salt. Dissolve one yeast cake in one 


A 
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cup of lukewarm water, then add two 
heaping quarts of sifted flour ana 
two tablespoons of lard. Knead -for 
10 minutes and let it stand overnight 
to rise. In*the morning mold into 
loaves, put into pans and cover. Let 
it rise again within three-quarters 
of the top of the pan, and put in the 
oven to bake. This will make six 
loaves of bread.—[Sue Sigourney. 
With Silks and Linens 

A most acceptable gift at Christ- 
mas would be one of thesé handsome 
rajah silk four-in-hand ties, em- 
broidered with small solid figures 
in a contrasting shade. ‘These 
ties come stamped on pure silk 
and are sufficiently long for men’s 
wear, as well as women. No lining 
is necessary in making up the ties, 
as they are stamped so that the mate- 





1364+ 1365+ 1366 + 
rial is double the full length of the 
tie. This gives them sufficient body 
to tie well. After the embroidery is 
finished the ties are to be stitched 
together on the dotted stamped lines 
and then turned. The colors are navy 
blue, deep red, old blue, a pretty soft 
green, white, and brown. State which 
color *you prefer and which design. 
Price 50 cents each, including silk to 


work. ’ 
Cross-Stitch Pillow 

Here is a very handsome pillow 
cover in cross-stitch design, to be 
embroidered in two shades of rose 
pink and two shades of olive green. 
The design is stamped to show each 
stitch, and the flowers and leaves 
tinted in natural colors in the proper 
shades for working each part of the 
design. When finished the effect is 
most’ pleasing, and has the appear- 


1363+ Cross-Stitch Pillow Cover 


ance of solid work. It takes, of 
course, only a fraction of the labor. 
The long stems and scrolls are simply 
to be outlined in dark green.- We can 
supply this splendid pillow cover, No 
1 +, stamped and tinted on brown 
linen, in the 22 by 22-inch size, with 
back, for 50 cents. Mercerized floss 
to finish costs 20 cents extra. 


How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 
Department, this office. 


A Correction 
The tinted pillow cover No 1326+, 
pictured in the October 28 issue, 
comes only in brown linen crash. Due 
to a typographica] error, one place 
in the description reads blue linen 
crash, while the other reads brown. 


Time and Money Savers 





To starch a dress or shirtwaist so 
that it will not look mussy and wrin- 


kled the first time it is. worn, use 
gum arabic. Procure five cents’ 
worth of the commercial gum, which 
is a cheaper kind than that used fors 
medical purposes, and put it to soak 
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LEADING FASHI 


in one 

I have seen a thin white 4 
that had been worn four oF five ti 
since being laundered, that 


wrinkled only very. slight) 
back.—[Emily Elliott, paid 


Magazine Rack : 

A friend made a service mage 
zine rack by taking the Best all ' 
.worn out crib, tacking a thin beas 
bottom and back ‘to it, giving it a eas 
of varnish, and attaching a nal. 
strong wire by which to hang { os” 
the wall. Once a month she be 
over the magazines in the rack Fd: a 
ing the newest, and sending the om. lt 
“rs to welghipors who enjoy readine= 

ut cannot afford many ma 
(tion “Witekile, A casings “ghd 

undreds of you busy wo 

have found out lots of little waa t 
save both time and money. Why 

just jot down your pet econop 
whether it be an easier and cheay 
way to make a cake, an effec 
method of taking out fruit stains, gp 
how you make one dollar do the work 
of two. Let’s get together and hays = 
a helpful little department ‘in whigh = 
we all can profit by each others’ ex.” 
perience. I'l! award a prize of $1 for 
the most helpful hint received before = 
December 9. I'll also pay regular = 
rates for all others that I print. Seng) 
in anything that you have learned ig) 
your housekeeping experiences on the | 


farm, which you think would help a 


your sisters. Put the words, Time 
and Money Savers, in the corner of | 
.the envelope, and address it House 
hold Editor, care of this magazine 


WE WILL SEND WITHOUT 
ae this Beautiful (luster 








ay shades costs 
of hair. You : 
either article without cost. Ask ushow, Amp 
w free catalog, illustrating latest styles in hair-d: a 
ON CO., Dept. D, 158 Sixth Ave., New Yar 


more. Send samp 
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Christmas|’ 
Dinners | 


for 300,000 Poor People jf © 
Will be supplied by “4 


The Salvation Army 


Throughout the United States, 
Will you help by sending a donation, 
no matter how small 


To Commander MISS BOOTH 
118 West Fourteenth St., New York City 
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> Young Folks’ Letter Box 


is my first letter. 1 like the 
very much.. My favorite books 
The Boy Aviators > Nicaragua, 

Rover Boys at School, Lary Hud- 

Ambitions, and oy Store Boy. 

Mike these books Lecause they are 
exciting. I am nine years old and 
gm in the sixth grade. I lived in 
ity three years ago, when I came 
the farm. I go to the coun- 

» school, which is just at the end 
our farm. like it much ketter 
in t the city.—[H. Milton Wood- 


le 


: Little Women 
ba Young Folks Editor: How 
Mt is to even get started on the 
bject of one’s fayerite book in 200 
ist One reluctantly and almost 
Cadly leaves behind the hundred 
one favorites which almost qual- 
e—the Jungle Books, King of the 
Jen River, Treasure Island—yes, 
girls like that immensely—in fa- 
of Louisa Alcott’s Little Women. 
see those little women were real 
s women, with good times and 
such as every girl knows and can 
* and cry over and love them for. 
girl hasn’t thrilled over the 
that didn’t match and other 
ally heartrending experiences, 
hoped with all her being that 
old Jo would-at last find her 
e Charming, as she did, to be 
although a trifle in disguise? 
h a boek could only have come 
m a weman with a sweet 
a deep understanding of every 
of ‘girl, and in this may lie its 
ying charm for our mothers be- 
re us, ourselves and all girls to 
ne! —[ Goldenrod. 


From a Freshman 


/Dear Editor: I like the young 
ike page. I have always lived « 
farm, and like it very much, but I 
aso like the city. I am 14 years old 
afreshman in high school. Hix 
y of the other boys and girls a-e 
High school? Don’t you find it 
work? I do anyway. A. O., I 
read those books you mentioned 
your letter and I liked them all 
ymuch. I have read all of Louise 
Alcott’s books, but I liked Little 
omen the best.—[ Trixie. 


Has a Pony 


May I join your happy 
years old and I live on @ 
near Snake river. I am in 

sixth grade. For pets I have a 

“7 @ dog, one chicken and several 

SI have a pony, too. I like 
tide horseback. I like the country 

f than the city.—{Ora F. Parks. 


Helps Mother 
Jam a girl eight years old. Papa 
an 8-acre ranch. We have three 
f and three cows and a calf and 
pigs. I have a dog and four 
for my pets. I go to school. I 
fin the second grade. We have 23 
min our room, I-like to read 
ers from the children. I help 
mado her work. I wash, iron, 
dust and make the beds, and 
me sOmetimes.——[Mildred Gregory. 

Twin Sisters 
Editor: We are twin sis- 
We are eleven years old. We 
the seventh grade. We are go- 
© tell you about our pets. We 
= on a farm of 186 acres. We 
8 Shetland pony. He is a bay 
M White spots. He has a short 
=" mane. We drive him in a 
m= cart on the road. We ride him 
some. He also shakes 
swith us. He stands on his 
legs until we tell him to get 
He eats out of. our hands. 
e good times with him. We 
oy little kittens and a dog. 
14 cows and 75 head of 
emma has about 300 
e love to hunt eggs. 
Paiso has eight horses and two 
We have a little white rat for 
pet. We would like a page 
B little peaple.—fVelma and 
Myers 


|. A Breezy Letter 


ef Cousin: Esther Harrison, your 
very cute. Come _ again, 

8S we like to get letters from 
ung girl, Kenneth, I guess 
= to ride the horse out to 
ao TI rode our horse, Prince, 
t tun fields one day, too. Tt is 
» isn’t it?. Elma Harrison 

by feeding chickens if she 

tf them. Come again, Floss. 
ay ot you have been to the 
this We have quite a l6t of 
* year. They leok very nice 
ey taste, oh, just fine. IF sup- 
oP of the girls can do faney- 


circle? I 


spirit 
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work? I like to. 
garden this year. I had nice potatoes, 
onions and radishes in it. I had a 
flower bed, too. Many of you, I see, 
are fond of music. Well, Iam included 
in that number. We have an organ 
and I have taken eleven lessons, -o 
I can play quite a little.—[Iduna. 
Enjoys Outdoor Life 


I would like to join your corner 
very much indeed. I am a girl 17 
years old and have five brothers and 
two sisters. I live on a farm of 106 
acres. I like to work out of doors. 
We keep 100 chickens. We have one 
horse and one mule. I can ride both 
of them. We will soon be done gath- 
ering our crops and I will be’ready to 
enter school.—[Pearl Kelly. 

Many Books 

I suppose the boys and girls are 
going to school now. I am. Are 
any of you going to be teachers? I 
have the dearest teacher this year! 
She boards a quarter of a mile from 
us. The farmers have their fall 
wheat in. Everything looks fine. Oats 
went 50 bushels to the acre and wheat 
40 bushels to the acre this year. I 
have only two pets, but I am very 
fond of them. They are Bennie, my 
colt, and Dolly, my calf. I am a 
bookworm, My favorite books are, 
Beautiful Joe, Black Beauty, The 
Lamplighter, The Wide, Wide World, 
Five Little Peppers, Elsie Dinsmore, 
Ishmael, Self Raised, Little Women, 
and lots of others. I like Helen's 
Babies.—[Peg. 


I have raised a 





Said an uataught | sea urchin: 
“All my life I’ve been searchin’ 
For a place in the sea 
Where I quiet could be, 
For «the waves keep me pitchin’ 
lurchin’.” 


and 




















—{Author Unknown. 
Answer to Toothpick Puzzle 
Well, boys and girls, did you all 
succeed in taking just two toothpicks 
from the five 
squares, and lieav- 
ing three squares, 
last week? In case 
you didn’t, you'll 
easily see «from 
this picture how 
the trick is done. 
I wish you'd tell 
me how you like these little puzzles, 
addressing Young Folks’ Editor, care 
of this paper. 
Geography That Interests 

There are many ways of learning 
geography. There are books and 
maps and there are talks by the 
teachers. There is still another way. 
Let the boys and girls write to other 
boys and girls in far off parts of the 
nation. Let the Maine boy write to 
some one in California. Let the Wis- 
consin girl write to one in Alabama. 
Girls and boys are very much alike 
everywhere, But the country they 
live in is very different. Their houses 
are different. Their mothers cook 
their best liked food in different ways. 
They wear different kinds of clothes. 
They have different kinds of holidays, 
different sorts of pets. 

Progress club :embers can write to 
each other and get acquainted with 
real boys and girls thousands of miles 
away. School Agriculture, Domestic 
Science and Manual Training—a little 
paper for boys and girls—prints the 
names of the officers of all new Prog- 
ress clubs formed. It is the Prog- 
ress club paper. The young people 
like it, and the fathers and mothers 
who once see it can not help being 
glad that there is so wholesome an 
educational influence available. It 
prepares boys for successful home 
building and girls for home keeping. 
For your own boy or girl write to this 
office for Progress club details and a 
copy of School Agriculture, Domestic 
Science and Manual Training. 

Couldn’t Spell It 

“T can pronounce your name, but I 
can’t spell it,” she said to her partner, 
trying to remember who he was. 

“J-o-n-e-s,” he replied, gravely. 

The Last Straw 

“Harris’s cow broke into our garden 
and ate all the grass off the lawn.” 

“What did he do about it?” 

“Sent us a bill for using his cow for 
& lawn mower.”—[(Ex. 

A True Saying 

“T suppose you find that a baby 
brightens up the house,” said the 
bachelor to a friend who was show- 
ing off the first baby. 
“Yes, was the semi-sad reply, “we 
burn twice the gas we used to!"*— 
(Columbian. 


A Pierce Boiler will give you less 
trouble than any one of your stoves 


and more heat in all your rooms at less 
cost than all your stoves put together. 
Do you ‘tee the difference between steam and hot water heat? 
Do you know the shortcomings of hot air? Do you know the 
kind of heat you should have right now in that. 
a cold house of 


eat 


yours and how simple a matter it 
is to put in an up-to-date, money and labor saving ~ 
ipment—an equipment that will keep your 
pe cool for the storage of vegetables but will 
— every nook and corner of your house warm 
in the severest winter weather? We have written 
a book on the subject which every farmer should 
read. It tells in simple, non-technical language 
all you need to know about heat for a house. Send for it today. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO., 259 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Showrooms in principal! cities 





Pierce Boilers and Radiators have made good in 

over 200,000 homes during the past 85 years—made 
in fuel saving, freedom from repairs, and in 

f ing adequate, healthful, clean heat. There 

is a Pierce Boiler exactly sui 

The one shown here is the ™ 


200 styles. Our booklet will tell you. 
of 
J Ky TUS he 
Absolutely 


FAT MACKEREL and BONELESS CODFISH ®: Fat Sa Ei 


Georges Codfish? We can furnish it. We deliver all peapeid, to vour home. We are the 
and of Mackerel and mati Ss. We with-the-order business ‘ 

—— woo” ‘on Our goods 5 4, ot the World. * We oe ee 

SS-GHNS GON, Dy SENS . Price $5.50 S-pound tex of very test Goat. . Hie HE.3O 


we + ‘278 2° «+ . “48 
GLOUCESTER MACKEREL COMPANY, - - GLOUCESTER, MASS. 














The Children «. Middle States 


and of the South are their pride, their hope, their future. 


Therefore, the schools of these States, public and private, are 
making every effort to furnish our young people with the best 
possible instruction. 


Hence enthusiastic welcome for the new. method of so co- 
operating home and farm with school as to enable boys and girls to 
derive the utmost training and development from their daily life. 


The new way of doing this is as simple and cheap as it is interesting 
and efficient. 


This method is based upon the use of our fascinating little paper, 
“School Agriculture, Domestic Science and Manual Training,” together 
with Progress Clubs, which three or more boys or girls can organize for 
conducting at home, in the barn or on the land, the experiments suggested 
in that paper. It is a little farmer and homemaker. 


Northwestern Expert Indorsement 
From Minnesota’s Superintendent of Public Instruction 
“I would like to see this splendid journal used in every school 
and home in this state and country.”—-M. Schultz, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn. 


Other Notable Cee 


I am a subscriber to your School Agricul- fluence little publication cannot be 
ture and congratulate you on the venture. I estimated. {Prot Cyril G. Hopkins, University 
be a great help wt both of Mlinois 


It will be of very great service to 
many teachers who- are beginning to 
personally acquainted with the 
culture as an instructional 


schools.—{F. W. Howe, Supervisor - 
cultural Education for the State of New York. 

T am much pleased with the paper.—[Lillie 
E. Doty, Greensboro, Md. 

-_ shall recommend your — pa 

teachers. —{W. A. Previe 
Cuanty. 0. 

The most needed school material I have 
been able to find in so convenient a form. 
(Royal L. Predmore, Lakewood, N. J. 

An excellent thing.—IH. M_ Merritt, Super- 
vising Principal, Somerset, Pa. 


I am ool Agriculture, 
on Te ee en ee 
encourage and ion of 
agriculture in the eS schools and common 
America. 


schools of The usefulness and in- 
A Valuable Gift to Every School Our illustrated Farm, Stock and Family Chart 
pictares and describes those matters of most 
nterest pertaining to all branches of agricu! horticultare, livestock, husbandry, personal and 
family amily afsien ated hy of three large sheets, 28x36 inches in jad printed on both sides, mak- 
ing in all; six gen Three of these are b ifall ted in color, and make 
plain the principles of we phn 9 physiology. The tables and 4... er the feeding of plants, 
animals and man ate most valuable. Many of the lessons in School Agriculture for the coming 
year will be based upon the chart, and will refer to it. This priceless chart ought to be in every 
school. Therefore, we will make an outright gift of the Farm, Stock and Family Chart to any 
school that orders a dollar's worth or more of Schoo! 











Agriculture. 











The little paper is net tee big—four pages—every word creative of baceveet, enthusiasm, zert, 
progress. most inspiring and helpfal thing for young people."’ 
. SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS—for one vear 40c, for three years $1. humdi ines tue. 
CLUB RATES FOR SCHOOLS—Por half the school year 10c each, for entire school year 20c each, 
provided not less than FIVE copies be mailed in one package to a teacher's address. If the number 
ordered is less than five, the rate for each subscription fs 15c for the half year, 25c for the whole year. 


SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


MINNEAPOLIS: Onside Bldg. CHICAGO: Peoples Ges Bile. NEW YORK: 516 4th Ave SPRINGFIELD, Mass: Myrick Side. 














Want 20,000 More - 
onsdes To Know How _ oS 


20,000 Other Farmers ‘sites 
Have Made $100.” for Sueeyi gis are 
$1.00 by Pulling Stumps from (“= 
Their Virgin Land With the 


HERCULES $02: 
| STUMP PULLER, 


Mail me the coupon in the lower right-hand corner of this page, 
or just a postal card, for my free book, which tells you all the remarkable facts 
about the profits made by men who own Hercules Stump Pullers. I want to tell 
you why the Hercules pulls the biggest stumps in less than five minutes. I want you 
to know why its all-steel construction means 60% less weight and 400% more strength 
than any cast-iron puller or any ‘‘semi-steel’’ puller. 


And not only will the Hercules pull any size stump but any green tree orhedge. I want 
to tell you about the method of changing the Hercules from a single to double or triple power 
in a jiffy. I want you to note the double safety ratchets, which insure the safety of you and the 
team. And best of all I want you to know from facts and figures that I show you, how you can 
transform forty acres of stumps which yield you nothing into increased value of land and crops, 
which amount to $1330.50 the first year and $750.00 in crops every year after, and I want you 
to know how some farmers who own Hercules Stump Pullers are doing contract stump pulling 
for their neighbors and friends at a fine profit and others who are renting their machines 


at a big price. . , 
gp SS 


I want to tell you the many advantages of Hercules construction—single, 
double or triple power, low-down construction, self-anchoring, double safety 
ratchets, accurate machining and turning. I want to show you letters and 

ee - photographs customer-friends of mine have sent to me, showing what 
B. A. FULLER, President their Hercules is doing and the money it is making. 


Let Me Mail You 3-Year Guarantee a é 


If any casting of your Hercules All-Steel Triple 

My Fine Free Book Power Stump Puller breaks, any time within three 
¢ years, whether the fault is yours or the machine's, 1 

Write me for my book—note my special price offer. will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to 


‘Then I will gladly os0d you my Hercules on you. There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. 
Any casting will be replaced promptly, whether the 

= machine breaks by accident or through any flaw in work- Etec epee 
30 Days’ Free Trial manship or material. Let me say nght here, however, 


every Hercules is tested to terrific strain before it éven 
lf, at the end of that time, the Herculesisn’tevery- leaves the factory so as to guard against any machines be- 
thing i have said it is, | want you to send it rightbacktv . ing returned or any parts being returned due to breakage. 
me,and I’ ll see that you get every cent eg 2 acre To the fist Wayers in each of ve thon 
promptly. Thousands and thousands of farmers have Ss f P Off. P 
ordered on this plan and so far less than one out of pecia f ice er svoiol orion oder this eit Se 2 
a thousand have been returned. Besides my thirty- to gain the attention and get hundreds and hundreds of orders from farmers everywhere. 
day free trial offer, 1 absolutely give you the following [I want you to get in on this bargain at once. Five thousand of these machines won’t last 
3-year guarantee. long at the price Iam making. If you write meat once on the coupon below or on a postal I will 
reserve one of these machines until I hear from you whether 
or not you are going to buy. Understand,your request for 
my book is not an order. I simply want to get the book tc you at once, 
so that you can read the remarkable facts about the Hercules All-Steel 
Triple Power Stamp Puller and how it does such splendid work making 
big profits for owners everywhere. Mail me the coupon or the 
postal right now before you forget, or take down the name and 
address and write it as soon as you get a postal card. Address 
me personally. 


B. A. FULLER, President 
HERGULES MFG.” GO, 


423 Seventeenth St. 
Genterville, lewa 


ee? che wes i. Don’t 


\* ¥s vy 
i ent vei Hg eh ri na it \ 
‘ ? . '- 


Crt hAlt 


HERGULES MFG. GO 
423 Seventeenth Street - Centerville, & 


ve Dear Mr. Fuller: 
bg Mail me your free book and sp 
price offer. 1 want to know ail the 
about the Hercules All-Steel Triple Pow 
Stump Puller. 


Now ¢ RETO no. 5ns5 one S i cone vn nope State - 52 ------- ae “tk 
R. - 
ams © au o ee © oe oa?) 


I have cleared the stumps off 12 acres this Now I will ,Sive -you an idea as to what we have I am — pies with the gy steel 4 
spring, ‘pulled all I hitched to; haven't had a bresk 5 think this a “fish story’* either. and would take $1000 for it, Bashy, 
of any gs and did the work with two hands and One day get another. te 
two mules. icko: ump. Triple line. Thanking 01 ndness, I tee y, 

It r conla, have had more time, could have cleared it. ee Sy Semmmat senoia, 6 
off m could not get the time. hold, Pe this green stump $...'W.. BU 

I “lied tee prize stump that had the largest a . have —— to this. 
roote I saw on any stump. hine doubting i Poxer 

One root, 20 inches at stump, 20 ft. long. 4 inches Thomas than I was. but I am. well “pleased with the  pj,tm Seine the great Hercules TP tos 
in diameter at small end, and ¢ cae reots that were machine, but have lost enough: ground in the ’ and sump 
12-16 inches in diameter at stum: three years to have paid for a car load. Had 2@ Weare pulling white pine tem “as Can 

The roots of this stump made % Cera of wood with- good many to see it. and could have contracted for ‘bey have roots 15 to 18 feet jong, 
out stump. two or three hundred acres, but have not time. think © canbe test. 

L. M. KYZER, Lexington, 8S. C Cc. E. MOORE, Warren, Ind. W. J. BOOCHES, Bristol. 





